In  the  modem  hotel,  electrical  service  includes 
lighting,  elevators,  fans,  signal  systems, 
coal-handling,  pumping  systems,  laundry, 
vacuum  cleaners,  cooking,  dish  washing,  ice 
cream  freezers,  vegetable  parers,  meat  grind- 
ers, dough  mixers,  barber’s  apparatus,  and 
ventilating  equipment. 


You  will  find  this  monogram  on  many 
electric  devices  used  in  the  modern 
hotel. 


Hundreds  of  Motors 


at  your  service 


ONE  hundred  and  eight- 
een million  people  reg- 
istered at  hotels  in  this 
country  last  year.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  million 
people  expecting  modern 
comfort. 

What  a diversity  of  service 
these  figures  represent;  a 
personal  service  rendered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women.  Back  of 
them,  carrying  the  physical 
load,  making  this  service 
possible  is — electricity. 


Electric  lights  add  comfort 
and  convenience.  Electric 
laundry  equipment  cleanses 
and  sterilizes  the  linen.  Elec- 
tric elevators  carry  guests 
quickly  and  comfortably  to 
their  rooms.  And  in  hundreds 
of  other  ways  electricity 
makes  modern  service 
possible. 

Only  two  and  a half  cents 
of  the  guest’s  dollar  is  needed 
to  pay  for  this  tireless  serv- 
ant. And  how  much  this 
small  amount  of  money 
accomplishes! 


blowers 


PANELS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


201-58B 

This  advertisement  will  appear  in  Collier’s,  November  26th,  and  is  in  the  November 
issues  of  National  Geographic,  World’s  Work,  Mentor,  and  American  Federationisl. 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LA  DIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 
Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  A it  ration 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

Why  not  buy  a home  in 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Oberlin  ? 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

I have  them  listed  from 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 

anyone  interested 

Special  Attention. 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

ay 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

“On  College  Street” 

We  are  Agents  for 

SELLS 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

[Among  the  outstanding,  urgent  problems  facing  the  College  is  the  problem  of 
men’s  life  on  the  campus.  Dean  Edward  F.  Bosworth,  whose  work  as  Dean 
of  Men  has  begun  with  much  promise,  uses  this  page  this  month  to  give  his 
first  impressions  of  the  situation  on  the  campus  as  it  pertains  to  the  life  of  the 
men,  and  something  of  the  outlook  for  the  immediate  future. — W.  F.  B.] 

Men’s  Life  at  Oberlin 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A NEW  DEAN  OF  MEN 

1.  That  the  men  of  Oberlin  are  of  a very  high  order. 

2.  That  it  is  a wonderful  thing  to  know  them  and  to  be  close  enough  to  them 
to  share  the  experiences  of  their  college  life. 

3.  That  there  is  an  unlimited  opportunity  for  any  man  who  can  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  guide  them  over  some  of  the  rough  spots  and  around  some  of  the  “shell- 
holes”  they  find  during  their  four  years  as  college  students. 

4.  That  they  offer  warm  welcome  and  friendly  cooperation.  We  in  Oberlin 
have  a great  heritage  from  faculties  and  students  of  former  college  generations.  All 
of  us,  working  together,  can  keep  this  fine  and  beautiful  place  and  make  it  a school 
which  sends  out  educated  gentlemen  to  help  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world. 

A FREE  FIELD 

Today  the  Men’s  Building  houses,  114  men,  and  Council  Hall  takes  care  of  51 
more.  The  rest  of  the  men  of  Oberlin,  548,  find  rooms  as  they  can  in  private  homes 
or,  as  in  three  instances,  rent  houses,  where  they  install  their  own  housekeeper  and 
dining  room. 

Ours  is  a clear  field  in  which  to  build  an  ideal  life  for  College  Men.  We  are 
not  hampered  by  a Fraternity  System  nor  do  we  have  on  our  hands  outworn  dormitory 
buildings. 

OUR  GOAL 

The  best  type  of  life  for  College  Men  that  is  possible  anywhere  in  America  or 
in  the  world,  a system  which  will  have  the  advantages  of  fraternities  without  their 
disadvantages. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING 

There  is  a newly  appointed  committee  on  “ Living  Conditions  for  Men,” — 
Bosworth,  Bradshaw,  L.  E.  Cole,  McCullough,  MacEachron,  Nicol,  Stetson,  Thorn- 
ton, Wilkins,  and  Wirklcr.  This  committee  is  being  advised  and  helped  by  a com- 
mittee of  seven  students.  Together  we  are  studying  the  problems  of  men  on  the  Ober- 
lin Campus.  Together  we  are  investigating  living  and  housing  conditions  on  other 
campuses.  Together  we  expect,  some  of  us,  to  visit  a few  of  the  colleges  of  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  Together  we  intend  to  bring  in  a report  which  will  offer  a con- 
crete practical  plan  for  developing  in  Oberlin  a new  type  of  Men’s  Life.  This  may  in- 
volve a building  campaign  which  will  run  into  large  sums  of  money,  but  we  are  confi- 
dent that  money  will  be  found  if  we  can  present  a plan  which  is  both  practical  and  ideal. 
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“We  have  increased  immensely  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cation, hut  we  are  sadly  ignorant  as  to  the  best  method 
of  increasing  our  contribution  to  the 
THE  MATERIAL  development  of  personal  character.” 
OUTSTRIPPED  “There  are  many  who  believe  that 
THE  SPIRITUAL  our  civilization  has  outgrown  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  human  intellect  to  man- 
age it.”  "It  is  trite  to  repeat  the  statement  that  man’s 
growing  mastery  over  the  material  world  has  so  far  out- 
stripped his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  relationship 
or,  indeed,  his  desire  to  know  these,  that  progress  in  the 
latter  realm  is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  advance  in 
the  former.  It  is  worthy  of  more  than  idle  consideration, 
indeed,  whether  man's  enlarged  dominion  in  the  fields  of 
physics  and  chemistry  has  not  introduced  a hazard  to  the 
social  state  beyond  man’s  ability  to  control.” 

These  quotations  are  from  Chancellor  Kirkland  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  Professor  G.  T.  W.  Patrick  in  the 
Forum  for  November,  and  President  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth, respectively.  The  first  and  last  are  from  chapel 
addresses  at  the  opening  of  college  and  the  other  is  from 
an  article  entitled,  “The  Chaos  Called  College.” 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  recent  pronouncements  on 
this  subject  by  foremost  educators.  President  Pease  of 
Amherst,  in  his  inaugural  last  month,  is  quoted  as  saying 
something  in  the  same  vein.  Professor  Kemper  Fullerton, 
in  an  address  in  chapel  last  year,  expressed  himself  along 
similar  lines. 

Bertrand  Russell,  in  Oberlin  two  weeks  ago,  gave  it 
as  his  philosophy  that  intelligence  must  be  coupled  with 
love  to  be  effective. 


responsibility.” 

Are  the  colleges  geared  to  meet  the  need.  Dr.  Kirk- 
land says,  "In  this  institution  we  have  always  held  to 
the  idea  that  the  greatest  thing  in  education  was  the 
production  of  character,  the  development  of  individual  per- 
sonality.” 

And  we  find  President  Hopkins  echoing  similar  senti- 
ments. "If  the  only  options  available  to  this  college  were 
to  graduate  men  of  the  highest  brilliancy  intellectually, 
without  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large 
or  to  graduate  men  of  less  mental  competence,  possessed 
of  aspirations  which  we  call  spiritual  and  motives  which 
we  call  good,  I would  choose  for  Dartmouth  College  the 
latter  alternative.  And  in  doing  so,  I should  be  confident 
that  this  college  would  create  the  greater  values  and 
render  the  more  essential  service  to  the  civilization  whose 
handmaid  it  is.” 

Concerning  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  that 
Oberlin  has  stood  for  in  the  past  no  one  needs  to  tell  an 
alumnus  of  this  college;  what  she  stands 
OBERLIN’S  for  today  and  will  continue  to  stand  for 
POSITION  under  her  new  leadership  is  plainly  evi- 
EVIDENT  dent  from  a reading  of  President  Wilkin’s 
address  * to  the  student  body  this  fall. 
“Society  brings  you  here,  provides  the  college  for  you, 
because  society  needs  your  help  in  the  solution  of  its 
well-nigh  desperate  problems,  in  the  development  of  its 
wonderful  opportunities.”  And  then  in  conclusion,  “I 
offer  you  the  heritage  of  the  past;  I wish  you  full  joy 
in  the  present;  I challenge  you  with  the  need  of  the 
future.” 


There  must  be  danger  in  the  offing  if  our  educators  are 
so  stirred  to  give  us  this  warning.  Have  we  of  the  college 
world  become  too  interested  in  the  material?  Has  our 
thirst  for  knowledge  led  us  to  a mirage? 


Is  this  statement  of  a dean  of  a midwestern  university 
correct?  “Too  many  18  and  19  year  old  boys  are  coming 
to  college  burned  out.  The  high 


OUR  AGE 
LACKING 
IN  THE 
SENSE  OF 
TRUE  VALUES 


school  has  burned  out  the  emotional 
powers.  Life  holds  no  more  for 
the  boy.  Beauty  and  chastity  mean 
nothing. 

“The  average  boy  has  lost  faith  en- 
tirely in  the  religious  concepts  of  life. 


He  doesn’t  know  anything  about  the  Bible,  has  no  con- 
ceptions of  religious  or  theological  truths  or  the  difference 
between  right  or  wrong.” 


Are  the  ciime  wave  in  Chicago  and  the  bootlegging  in 
New  York  symptoms  of  an  age  of  materialism  minus  spir- 
ituality that  our  colleges  have  an  obligation  to  help  cor- 
rect? 


Let  Professor  Patrick  answer  the  question.  He  says, 
The  primary  need  of  the  period  on  which  we  are  now 
entering  is  for  good  citizens  and  the  primary  task  of  the 
college  and  university  is  to  take  this  army  of  young  men 
and  women  and  make  them  good  citizens,  and  leaders 
of  good  citizens  and  furnish  them  with  a sense  of  civic 


When  one  gets  within  eye-sight  of  Berea,  Kentucky,  he 
is  so  attracted  to  the  place  that  he  might  be  pardoned 
for  slightly  forgetting  his  own 
BEREA  CLAIMS  alma  mater.  And  yet  there  is 

OUR  found  among  the  Oberlin  folk 

"BILLY”  HUTCHINS  working  in  Berea  a deep  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  and  the 

institution’s  obligation  to  the  college  in  northern  Ohio. 
And  one  way  in  which  they  are  discharging  that  debt  is 
by  making  of  Berea  an  institution  of  high  ideals  and 
thorough  scholarship. 

As  one  walks  across  their  campus  he  is  struck  with 
its  spaciousness,  its  many  trees,  its  wide  lawns,  its 
numerous  buildings.  Berea  has  taken  advantage  of  her 
natural  setting  in  the  foothills  of  the  Kentucky  mountains. 

But  even  more  striking  than  the  beauty  of  its  en- 
vironment is  the  fine  character  of  its  teachers  and  of- 
ficers. At  their  head  stands  “Billy”  Hutchins,  beloved  as 
fellow-student  and  as  teacher  by  thousands  of  Oberlin 
alumni.  Associated  with  him  are  many  graduates  of 
Oberlin  as  well  as  those  from  other  colleges  — men  and 
women  of  the  sacrificial  spirit  devoting  their  lives  to  a 
student  body,  anxious,  alert  and  capable.  Oberlin  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  relationship  with  Berea. 


* Page  4,  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  October,  1927. 


* TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


The  Manners  of  Jane 


"Jane”  is  of  course  Jane  Austen.  There  is  no  other, 
at  least  in  modern  times,  unless  we  except  Jane  Eyre 
and  Jane  Fairfax,  one  of  whom  is  her  own  child,  and  the 
other  not  related  to  her  in  the  least.  It  is  odd  how  she 
keeps  emerging  into  our  alien  world,  the  little  untravelled 
spinster  who  has  lain  all  these  years  under  her  stone  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  But  years  are  nothing  to  Jane. 
She  has  long  ago  passed  into  a realm  where  they  are 
only  a manner  of  speaking.  Mr.  George  Moore  is  sure 
that  she  is  with  Virgil  and  Catullus  and  Horace  and 
Apuleius  and  Petronius  Arbiter.  I can  only  hope  that 
she  likes  her  company,  which  is  a sufficiently  strange  one 
for  an  English  clergymen’s  daughter  whose  views  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  were  formed  at  Bath.  She  must  feel 
a little  like  Fanny  Price  in  the  company  of  the  Crawfords. 

However,  I am  not  now  concerned  about  her  present 
associates.  It  is  the  company  she  kept  at  Steventon  and 
Southampton  and  Chawton,  and,  of  course,  Bath,  that  in- 
terests me.  For  Jane  was,  by  definition — by  Mr.  Moore’s 
definition  and  that  of  the  critics  who  celebrated  her  cen- 
tenary ten  years  ago — “a  delightful  writer  who  described 
the  society  of  which  she  was  part  and  parcel.”  If  this 
is  so,  I can  only  conclude  that  the  manners  of  the  polite 
world  of  which  she  must  have  been  an  ornament  were, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  astonishing.  Our  own  manners 
are  nothing  to  boast  of,  but  at  least  w©  do  not  lie  down 
and  go  to  sleep  in  a roomful  of  company,  nor  do  we  con- 
tinue to  read  our  book  or  newspaper  when  ladies  manifest 
a desire  to  converse  with  us,  nor  lend  our  uninvited  voices 
to  what  was  meant  to  be  a solo,  nor  look  over  the 
shoulders  of  comparative  strangers  when  they  are  writing 
letters  or  reading,  nor  refuse,  at  least  in  public,  to  reply 
to  our  wives  when  they  address  us.  Yet  all  these  strange 
things  are  done  by  the  creatures  of  Jane’s  imagination, 
and  done  unchidden.  I do  not  forget  that  it  is  a part 
of  her  delicate  method  not  to  appear  in  person  on  the 
stage  of  her  little  comedies,  but  it  is  perfectly  easy, 
for  a Janeite  at  least,  to  tell  when  she  means  to  be 
severe.  In  the  instances  that  I have  mentioned  there 
is  no  slightest  indication  that  she  perceives  anything 
amiss  in  the  conduct  of  her  personages.  Indeed  she  more 
than  once  takes  occasion  to  compliment  them  upon  their 
behavior.  And  yet  “manners  makyth  man,”  as  nobody 
knew  better  than  Jane,  for  this  was  the  motto  of  Win- 
chester College,  under  the  shadow  of  which  she  spent 
the  last  months  of  her  life.  But  times  change,  and  man- 
ners change  with  them,  and  doubtless  the  manners  even 
of  our  best  bred  and  best  dressed  forefathers  would  seem 
to  us  as  odd  and  amusing  as  their  clothes. 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  modest  contribution  — I do 
not  call  it  research  — to  Janeite  literature.  No  one,  I am 
aware,  but  confirmed  members  of  the  tribe  will  care 
anything  about  it,  and  not  even  they  will  care  much,  for 
they  know  it  already.  It  is  the  mark  of  the  perfect 
Janeite,  as  Mr.  Kipling  has  shown  in  his  delightful  story 
in  Debits  and  Credits,  to  know  everything  that  Jane's 
personages  did  and  where  they  did  it  and  what  they 
said  while  they  were  doing  it.  But  it  is  possible  that 
these  lines  may  fall  under  the  eye  of  a still  imperfect 
Janeite  and  may  help  him  on  the  way  to  perfection. 


Let  him,  then,  consider  Mr.  Palmer,  in  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  making  his  first  call  upon  Mrs.  Dashwood  and 
her  daughters.  "He  entered  the  room  with  a look  of  self- 
consequence, slightly  bowed  to  the  ladies  without  speak- 
ing, and  after  briefly  surveying  them  and  their  apart- 
ments, took  up  a newspaper  from  the  table,  and  continued 
to  read  it  as  long  as  he  stayed.”  When  his  wife  addressed 
him,  he  “made  no  answer,  and  did  not  even  raise  his 
eyes  from  the  newspaper.  ‘Mr.  Palmer  does  not  hear 
me,’  said  she,  laughing;  ‘he  never  does  sometimes;  it  is 
so  ridiculous.’  ” On  another  occasion  he  is  complaining 
of  the  weather  to  the  same  ladies.  “Dullness,”  he  ob- 
serves, “is  as  much  produced  within  doors  as  without  by 
rain.  It  makes  one  detest  all  one’s  acquaintance.”  And 
this  is  the  man  whom  Elinor  Dashwood,  the  most  sensible 
person  in  the  book,  found  on  further  acquaintance  to  be 
“perfectly  the  gentleman  in  his  behavior  to  all  his  vis- 
itors and  only  occasionally  rude  to  his  wife  and  her 
mother”;  and  a little  later  Jane  herself  attributes  to 
him  “real  humanity  and  good  nature.” 

Let  us  next  contemplate  Mr.  Hurst,  in  Pride  and 
Prejudice.  Having  been  defrauded  of  his  game  of  cards 
after  dinner,  he  “had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  but  to 
stretch  himself  on  one  of  the  sofas  and  go  to  sleep,” 
though  there  were  two  young  women  present,  the  guests 
of  his  brother-in-law.  Darcy,  another  guest,  was  not 
much  better,  for  he  “took  up  a book”  and  proceeded  to 
read  it,  without  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  How- 
ever, he  got  little  good  of  it,  for  Miss  Bingley  persisted 
in  "looking  at  his  page,”  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
was  writing  a letter,  she  all  but  looked  over  his  shoulder. 

When  Emma  Woodhouse,  at  the  famous  party  given 
by  the  Coles,  is  invited  to  sing,  we  are  quietly  informed 
that  "one  accompaniment  to  her  song  took  her  agreeably 
by  surprise  — a second,  slightly  but  correctly  taken  by 
Frank  Churchill.”  At  another  musical  affair,  in  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  we  learn  that  Sir  John  Middleton  “was  loud 
in  his  admiration  at  the  end  of  every  song,  and  as  loud  in 
his  conversation  with  the  others  while  every  song  lasted.” 
I am  persuaded  that  all  Oberlin  bred  persons  will  feel 
properly  shocked  at  such  conduct  as  this,  even  though 
graduates  of  less  favored  colleges  may  not  find  it  so 
unusual.  Yet  Sir  John  is  by  no  means  a boor.  His  man- 
ners are  evidently  somewhat  too  hilarious  for  Jane’s  taste, 
but  she  gives  no  sign  that  she  specially  disapproves  of  him. 

Finally,  there  are  the  lapses  of  Emma  herself.  When 
Mr.  Elton  was  talking  to  her  in  a strain  of  compliment 
and  what  Jane  would  call  “solicitude,”  she  gave  him  a look, 
‘such  a look  as  she  thought  would  restore  him  to  his 
senses,”  and  left  him.  Now  this  is  no  way  for  a well- 
mannered  young  woman  to  receive  compliments,  how- 
ever clumsy.  And  Emma  was  not  one  of  your  helplessly 
candid  creatures  who  must  speak  out  all  that  they  have  in 
their  minds.  She  knew  — none  better  — how  to  suffer 
fools,  if  not  gladly,  at  least  politely.  In  fact  we  are  told 
that  she  was  particularly  clever  at  concealing  her  thoughts. 
"Politeness”  is  the  word  that  Jane  applies  to  her  ordinary 

(Continued  on  Page  Eight) 
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William  J.  Hutchins  of  Berea 


By  Mary  Lindsay  Hoffman,  ’10 


Although  three  schools — Yale,  Oherlin,  and  Berea — 
have  claimed  him  for  a time,  iT  is  unquestionably  with 
Berea  that  the  name  of  William  J.  Hutchins  will  he  per- 
manently linked. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Dr.  Hutchins  as  teacher  of 
Freshman  Bible,  adviser  of  the  Christian  Association,  and 
personal  friend  at  Oherlin  were  not  surprised  when  we 
heard  that  he  had  left  Oherlin  for  Berea.  However  much 
we  felt  the  loss  to  the  Oherlin  Seminary  and  under- 
graduates, there  was  a feeling  of  rightness  about  Dr. 
Hutchins  as  President  of  Berea.  For 
it  is  the  challenge  to  “ attempt  great 
things  for  God,”  the  love  of  life,  and 
of  reality  in  life  and  work  that  one 
remembers  about  him.  And  these 
things  he  has  found  at  Berea.  Here 
too  is  enough  still  of  the  frontier  and 
the  primitive  to  offer  full  scope  to 
that  ability  of  his  to  see  the  dra- 
matic; the  moving;  the  human  heart 
of  things. 

In  these  and  other  qualities  Dr. 

Hutchins  is  truly  an  Oherlin  kind  of 
man,  and  so  a fitting  successor  to  the 
long  line  of  Oherlin  people  who  have 
been  connected  with  Berea  From  the 
time  of  John  A.  R.  Rogers,  1858,  of 
whom  it  is  written,  “ the  thought  of 
helping  to  build  a college  like  Oberlin 
never  left  him,”  on  down  through  the 
years.  Oberlin  has  furnished  Berea 
with  a group  of  workers  of  whom  she 
may  -well  feel  as  proud  as  of  those 
in  Shansi,  and  in  other  foreign  parts. 

Three  of  the  four  presidents  who  pre- 
ceded Dr.  Hutchins  have  been  Oberlin 
men:  Rogers  in  1858,  Edward  Fair- 
child  in  1869,  and  Dr.  Frost  from 
1892  to  1920. 

Oberlin  students  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  re- 
member William  Goodell  Frost  as  one  of  the  fascinating 
speakers  of  the  time  and  those  of  an  earlier  generation 
may  have  sat  under  him  in  Greek  class,  but  probably  few 
of  us  appreciate  just  what  he  has  done  for  Berea.  He 
found  it  a struggling  little  missionary  enterprise,  known 
locally  as  a “ nigger  school,”  and  he  built  it  into  a na- 
tionally known  educational  institution  worthy  of  serving 
" our  contemporary  ancestors  ” — in  his  own  illuminating 
phrase.  He  found  it  with  an  inventory  value  of  $200,000 
and  left  it  worth  $4,000,000.  The  attendance  increased 
from  354  to  2,675.  And  to  the  two  brick  buildings  on  the 
grounds  when  he  came  were  added,  also  in  brick,  the 
Chapel,  Library,  Home  Economics  Building,  six  dormi- 
tory buildings  (and  two  frame  ones),  Hospital,  and  the 
two  industrial  buildings. 

So  Dr.  Hutchins  came  to  Berea  when  the  time  was  ripe 
for  expansion  in  every  direction.  The  record  of  the  ma- 
terial accomplishments  of  this  period  is  equally  remark- 
able. The  complete  making  over  of  the  Heat  and  Power 
plant,  involving  thousands  of  dollars,  was  one  of  those 
things  most  of  us  know  nothing  about,  although  we  depend 


upon  them  for  so  much  of  our  comfort.  Of  like  funda- 
mental importance  was  the  construction  of  a new  and 
greatly  enlarged  lake  for  the  storage  of  the  mountain 
water  which  supplies  both  school  and  town.  The  Agri- 
cultural department,  of  basic  importance  to  our  mountain 
boys,  has  been  blessed  with  a new  piggery,  sheep  barn, 
poultry  farm,  dairy  barn,  and  we  are  now  watching  the 
erection  of  a new  Agricultural  Hall.  The  change  from 
graded  cattle  to  a pure  bred  herd  is  another  of  the  things 
which  the  casual  visitor  does  not  note,  but  which  has 
meant  a really  big  advance. 

Two  buildings  of  major  import- 
ance have  been  built  during  these 
seven  years:  a beautiful  dormitory 

for  Normal  School  women;  and  the 
lovely  woman’s  building,  “Dedicated 
to  Old  Time  Friendship  and  Young 
Womanhood.” 

The  Science  building  is  nearing 
completion,  ground  is  broken  for  the 
men's  gymnasium,  replacing  the  old 
wooden  structure  in  use  all  these 
years,  and  a substantial  beginning  has 
been  made  on  the  fund  for  an  admin- 
istration building,  to  be  appropriately 
called  “ The  Frost  Building.” 

This  really  phenomenal  growth  in 
buildings  and  facilities  has  been  both 
cause  and  result,  or  result  and  cause, 
of  a steady  leveling  up  of  the  stand- 
ard of  academic  work.  The  entrance 
of  Berea  into  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  is  the  culmination  of 
a persistent  effort  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  the  teaching  force  and  the 
grade  of  work  done.  At  least  the  Mas- 
ter’s degree  is  now  required  of  all 
teachers  in  the  College  department. 
At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a reorganizations  of  the 
secondary  schools  to  meet  the  newer  educational  methods, 
to  avoid  duplication  and  to  make  vocational  training 
available  for  all.  The  number  and  type  of  vocational 
courses  has  been  increased,  involving  an  enlargement  in 
staff;  full  four-year  courses  are  now  offered  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics  The  Library  too  has  grown 
from  35,000  volumes  in  1920  to  50,000  today.  Teachers’ 
salaries  have  been  raised  twice  during  this  time. 

Every  now  and  again  some  tourist  makes  the  mistake 
of  stopping  at  the  first  town  north  or  south  and  driving 
on  to  Berea  in  the  morning,  with  the  absurd  idea  that 
Berea  is  a little  red  school  house  affair  in  the  mountains. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  his  chagrin  next  day  when  he  finds 
that  Boone  Tavern,  operated  by  the  College,  is  far  the 
pleasantest  place  to  stop  which  he  will  meet  for  many 
a mile,  and  to  find  the  little  red  school  house  a Graded 
School,  Junior  High  School,  Academy,  Normal  School, 
and  College,  with  impressive  buildings  set  in  a lovely 
campus;  with  a poultry  farm,  piggery,  sheep  barn,  farm, 
garden,  forests,  a bakery,  laundry,  broom  factory,  wood- 
working establishment  where  one  of  the  best  refrigera- 
tors in  the  country  is  made,  a printing  house,  painting 
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department,  ice  factory,  heat  and  power  plant,  weaving 
industry,  hospital,  and  department  store. 

Along  with  this  hard-earned  prosperity  has  gone  the 
determination  to  abide  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Berea.  Dr.  Hutchins  called  his  inaugural  address  “ Berea’s 
Changeless  Task  in  Times  of  Change,”  and  this  is  prov- 
ing to  be  the  challenge  that  he  faces.  That  it  is  not  an 
easy  one  any  thoughtful  person  will  readily  see.  The 


mountains  themselves  are  changing.  Better  roads  and 
better  schools  now  open  educational  opportunities  to  some 
of  the  remote  districts.  And  with  the  increasing  contact 
with  the  outside  world  come  changing  standards  and  con- 
fused ideas  which  make  Berea’s  task  of  interpreting  the 
best  to  the  mountains  ever  more  complicated. 

But,  quoting  again  from  the  inaugural  address,  “ Be- 
rea’s essential  task  is  changeless.”  It  is  this:  “Within 

the  hounds  of  our  enlarging  equipment,  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  each  of  these  mountain  boys  and  girls  who  need 
it  most,  the  opportunity  of  finding  and  forming  friend- 
ships with  the  best  that  Is  in  the  world; 
the  opportunity  of  finding  ones  self  in  one’s 
work;  the  opportunity  of  binding  ones  self 
in  friendship  and  in  toil  to  the  friendly 
power  behind  the  world.” 

With  hundreds  of  our  students  still  com- 
ing from  isolated  cabins  and  tiny  communi- 
ties shut  off  in  lonely  coves  and  “hollers" 
into  this,  to  them,  undreamed  of  luxury,  it 
is  not  easy  to  hold  to  the  simplicity  and  de- 
mocracy which  is  the  genius  of  Berea.  Some 
students  arrive  with  no  money,  one  poor  suit 
of  clothes  or  two  cotton  dresses,  while  oth- 
ers come  from  mining  communities,  where 
they  may  have  Frigidairs,  but  drink  from  a 
stream  running  through  the  town.  Then 
there  is  the  small  group  from  non-moun- 
tain states  who  are  admitted  in  order  to 
achieve  a somewhat  more  cosmopolitan  atmosphere.  With 
a little  more  money  and  a little  more  worldly  wis- 
dom, they  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
unity  of  spirit.  There  are  other  equally  hard  problems. 
For  one  thing  the  cost  to  students  can  never  keep  pace 
with  or  even  approach  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Students  still 

(Continued  from  Page  Six) 

conduct.  Some  persons  might  call  it  insincerity  verging 
on  falsehood,  but  Jane  calls  it  politeness.  Yet  she  has 
none  to  spare  for  hapless  Mr.  Elton.  I suspect  that  Emma 
does  not  represent  Jane's  notion  of  genuine  good  man- 
ners, for  she  is  notably  rude  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
and  unfortunately  the  victim  of  her  rudeness  is  poor,  silly 
Miss  Bates,  which  adds  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
Much  as  all  good  Janeites  admire  her,  I should  not  say 


pay  65  cents  a week  for  a room,  with  light  and  heat,  and 
11  cents  a meal  for  board.  This  means  that  the  President 
carries  all  the  time  a financial  burden  which  is  simply 
enormous.  The  problem  of  teachers — it  is  not  easy  to 
find  those  who  are  both  educationally  equipped  and  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  Berea’s  program.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  keep  their  spirit  up  to  the  high  level  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  democracy  which  they  must  embody. 

But  with  all  the  demands  on  time  and  strength  which 
these  and  other  matters  make,  Dr.  Hutchins  manages  to 
keep  his  contacts  with  both  students  and  faculty  in  a re- 
markable way.  He  respects  the  students;  he  loves  them; 
and  he  speaks  to  them  as  one  human  to  another. 
Whether  he  is  reading  the  11th  chapter  of  Hebrews  in 
Chapel,  or  admonishing  them  not  to  waste  their  sub- 
stance on  hot  dog  sandwiches — they  listen.  As  for  the 
faculty — they  love  him  and  believe  in  him.  Each  mem- 
ber somehow  feels  sure  that  his  or  her  presence  and 
efforts  are  known  and  personally  appreciated.  An 
invitation  to  the  President’s  House  is  the  most  cov- 
eted social  privilege  in  Berea!  For  here  is  always 
that  perfect  combination  of  delicious  food,  with  sim- 
plicity of  service  and  appointments,  together  with  the 
warm  hospitality  which  makes  Berea  the  most  homelike 
place  on  earth.  Needless  to  say,  credit  for  this  charm  and 
beauty  of  home  must  be  divided  with  the  other  resident 
member  of  the  Hutchins  family,  whose  genius  largely 
creates  it.  The  same  sort  of  genius  brings,  not  sends,  ice 
cold  water-melons  around  to  toiling  new  faculty  members 
in  the  throes  of  unpacking  on  a nice  warm  September 
day. 

When  a new  member  of  the  faculty  was  fearing  lest 
his  wife  miss  some  of  the  allurements  of  the  town  in 
quiet  Berea,  she  was  heard  to  comment,  “ If  I can  just 


hear  Dr.  Plutchins  speak  now  and  then  I’ll  be  perfectly 
contented.”  And  it  is  true  that  his  speaking  still  has  its 
“ancient  power”  of  bringing  his  faculty  into  intimate  con- 
tact with  his  purposeful  and  loving  personality,  and  so 
sending  them  out  glad  to  say  with  him,  “ The  difficulty 
of  the  task  may  challenge  us,  but  not  defeat  us.” 

that  Emma  is  any  paragon  of  "humanity  and  good-nature. 

But  I must  make  an  end,  having  laid  myself  open,  I am 
afraid,  lo  Mr.  Moore’s  satirical  comment  upon  the  writers 
already  alluded  to,  who  celebrated  Jane’s  centenary:  I 

was  nevertheless  puzzled  and  unable  to  explain  how  the 
gentleman  could  have  written  so  much  and  said  so  little, 
the  subject  being  Miss  Austen,  about  whom  so  many  in- 
teresting things  might  be  said." 

Ciiahi.es  H.  A.  Wager. 


Berea  Students  Come  from  Homes  Like  This 


Judging  Milkers  on  Labor  Contest  Day 
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Dr.  Currier’s  Contribution  to  the  Culture  of  Oberlin 

By  Dr.  Kemper  Fullerton 


Professor  Albert  Henry  Currier  was  a worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  England  strain  which,  from  the  be- 
ginning, has  so  greatly  enriched  our  Oberlin  life.  He  was 
born  at  Skowhegan,  Maine,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1837.  He  died  on  No.vember  11th,  1927.  If  he  had. 
lived  four  more  days  he  would  have  attained  the  age  of 
ninety  years. 

He  was  educated  in  the  best  New  England  tradition, 
graduating  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1857  and  from  An- 
dover in  its  great  days  in  1862,  and  receiving  the  M.A. 
from  Bowdoin  in  1866.  The  first  nine- 
teen years  of  his  professional  life  were 
spent  in  the  pastorate,  three  years  in  the 
rural  parish  of  Ashland,  Massachusetts, 
and  sixteen  years  in  the  industrial  cen- 
ter of  Lynn. 

This  varied  experience  in  country 
and  city  pastorates  admirably  fitted  him 
for  the  work  to  which  he  was  called  at 
Oberlin  in  1881,  when  he  was  invited  to 
accept  the  Holbrook  Professorship  of 
Sacred  Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology 
in  our  Seminary.  He  came  to  us  with  a 
mind  disciplined  by  as  fine  an  education 
as  those  days  afforded,  cultivated  by 
wide  reading,  and  enriched  by  the  experi- 
ences of  a faithful  and  successful  pas- 
tor. His  attainments  he  placed,  without 
reserve,  at  the  disposal  of  his  students 
and  colleagues  for  twenty-six  years.  He 
was  deeply  attached  to  this  Institution 
and  his  loyalty  was  unswerving. 

In  those  days  the  financial  difficulties  of  Oberlin  were 
very  great,  and  Professor  Currier  was  unremitting  in  his 
endeavors  to  supplement  the  meagre  income  of  the  Sem- 
inary by  enlisting  the  interest  of  influential  friends  whom 
he  had  made  in  his  pastorates.  But  he  did  not  seek  to 
increase  the  pitifully  small  salaries  which  were  given  in 
those  days;  he  was  primarily  interested  in  providing 
scholarships  for  students,  and  in  this  respect  the  financial 
service  which  he  rendered,  as  Dr.  Bosworth  said  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement,  “ was  greater  than  anyone  but 
himself  realized.”  That  phrase,  “ but  himself,”  is  most 
meaningful.  How  many  students  have  gone  through  the 
Seminary  and  accomplished  a fine  work  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  because  of  the  aid  secured  through  the  self-denying 
and  unadveriised  work  of  Dr.  Currier  none  “but  himself” 
will  ever  ever  know. 

During  all  this  time  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
preaching  and  in  this  way  endeared  the  name  of  Oberlin, 
through  the  winning  presentation  of  his  message,  to  a 
multitude  outside  our  immediate  environment.  His  Alma 
Mater  recognized  his  services  by  giving  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  in  1884,  and  Oberlin,  itself,  reemphasized  them 
by  conferring  the  same  degree  in  1922.  On  his  retirement 
in  1907  he  continued  to  live  in  Oberlin  for  twelve  years, 
devoting  himself  to  literary  work,  though  the  later  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Healy,  in  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson.  I think  Oberlin  has 
been  singularly  fortunate  in  the  kind  of  lives  our  Emeri- 
tus teachers  have  lived  among  us.  When  their  official 


teaching  and  example  ceased,  that  has  not  meant  a ces- 
sation of  their  usefulness;  but  in  countless  ways  they 
have  continued  to  enrich  our  lives. 

Most  of  the  important  books  of  Professor  Currier  were 
published  after  he  became  an  Emeritus.  His  work  on  the 
Present  Day  Problem  of  Crime  appeared  in  1912,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  volume  on  Nine  Great  Preachers  was 
published.  These  were  followed  in  H5T5  by  Biographical 
and  Literary  Studies,  and  in  1923,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  when  literary  initiative  has  failed  most  men  who  live 
to  such  an  age,  he  published  a little 
work  on  Robert  Leighton.  These  books 
show  a wide  range  of  reading,  especially 
in  Christian  biography  and  the  best  homi- 
letical  literature  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, and  on  every  page  betray  a refined 
and  cultivated  mind.  He  loved  to  asso- 
ciate in  his  reading  with  the  great  and 
good  of  the  past,  with  such  characters 
as  Augustine  and  Knox,  as  Fuller  and 
George  Herbert.  They,  next  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, were  his  spiritual  refreshment. 

Professor  Currier  belonged  to  a gen- 
eration, the  one  which  was  coming  to  its 
prime  during  the  Civil  War,  whose  finest 
flower,  I venture  to  suggest,  was  a cul- 
ture distinctly  religious  and  still  more 
distinctly  Biblical.  That  generation  was 
steeped  in  the  Bible.  The  allusions 
which  it  at  once  understood  were  Scrip- 
tural. Its  phraseology  and  literary  style 
were  largely  formed  by  the  King  James  version  (witness 
Ruskin,  Tennyson,  or  almost  any  Midvictorian  writer). 
Its  very  humor  often  had  a Biblical  flavor.  It  was  a cul- 
ture marked  by  much  moral  idealism  fits  profound  inter- 
est in  slavery  indicated  that),  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  qualified  by  a certain  other  worldliness.  It  was  a 
generation  which  expressed  its  deeper  religious  life  in 
the  prayer-meeting  and  the  family  altar.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  effect  which  the  daily  family  prayers,  not  only 
in  the  homes  of  the  clergy  but  of  many  of  the  laity  as  well, 
had  upon  the.  life  of  that  generation.  To  begin  or  end 
the  day  with  prayer  gave  a certain  sanctity  and  dignity 
to  life  which  served  to  steady  it  and  enlarge  its  meaning. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  know  a number  of 
older  people  who  were  steeped  in  the  religious  atmos- 
phere which  I have  tried  to  describe,  and  they  always 
seemed  to  me  to  have  a certain  indefinable  something 
about  them  that  was  very  precious,  but  which  is  tragically 
missing  out  of  the  life  even  of  most  religious  people  today. 
I do  not  refer  to  their  morals  or  religion  as  such.  I refer, 
rather,  to  what  I have  called  their  culture,  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  a culture  religiously  nourished  on  the 
Scriptures.  It  produced  a beauty  of  character,  a tone, 
a temper,  a certain  spiritual  and  other-worldly  quality! 
a subtle  essence  which  has  largely  evaporated  in  our  day 
and  left  our  lives  dryer,  harder  and  more  brittle  in  con- 
sequence. 

My  two  former  colleagues,  Dr.  Currier  and  Dr.  Wright 
(and  I am  sure  Dr.  Currier  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
name  of  his  dear  friend  associated  with  his  own  in  this 
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connection),  have  always  stood  out  in  my  mind  as  ad- 
mirable examples  of  this  religious  culture  of  the  preced- 
ing generation.  Their  lives,  in  one  respect  at  least,  were 
like  the  life  which  Dr.  Currier  so  beautifully  describes  in 
his  essay  On  the  Value  of  the  Imagination.  He  says  of 
it,  that  life  is  sometimes  “ like  a sea  shell,  whose  exterior 
is  rough,  corrugated  weather-stained.  But,  as  such  a shell 
may  be  lined  with  pearl  tinted  with  the  colors  of  the  sun- 
set, and  its  concave  appear  like  an  image  of  the  sky,  so 
life  has  a hidden  underside  that  may  yield  something  like 
heavenly  delight.”  The  life  of  Dr.  Currier  and  of  Dr. 
Wright  could  not,  it  is  true,  he  called,  rough,  corrugated, 
weatherstained ; hut  ‘ the  inner  concave  of  their  lives, 
tinted  with  the  colors  of  the  sunset  arid  appearing  like  the 
image  of  the  sky,’  beautifully  describes  what  I have  called 
their  culture.  Its  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  the  interior 


life  which  shone  out  upon  the  world.  Their  homes  in 
Oberlin  together  radiated  this  gentle,  earnest,  kindly 
Christian  culture,  purifying  and  uplifting  to  all,  and  they 
were  many,  .who  came  in  contact  with  it.  A community 
in  which  such  homes  have  existed  is  to  be  accounted 
highly  favored. 

To  Dr.  Wright  we  were  called  upon  to  say  goodby  some 
years  ago,  and  Dr.  Currier  has  been  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining links  that  have  bound  us  to  the  generation  that 
preceded  us.  Today,  with  affection  and  reverence,  we  say 
goodby  to  him  also.  With  gratitude  we  remember  his  life. 
“Thou  has  come  to  thy  grave  in  a full  age;  like  as  a 
shock  of  grain  cometh  in  in  its  season.”  Ninety  years  of 
refined,  gentle,  and  holy  living  is  a legacy  which  our  gen- 
eration can  least  of  all  afford  to  be  unmindful  of. 


THINGS  NEW  AND  OLD 
“Those  Horrid  Men” 

By  Emeritus  Professor  Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


From  time  to  time  I come  upon  an  assumption  that 
the  progress  of  women  is  due  to  a warfare  between  the 
sexes,  in  which  the  man  has  been  forced  to  surrender 
certain  vantage-ground,  and  must  be  forced  to  surrender 
more.  Unless  this  is  historical  it  is  unfair,  and  certain  it 
is  that  we  can  point  to  no  moment  when  the  women  were 
lined  up  on  one  side  and  the  men  on  the  other.  On  the 
contrary  wTe  see  progressive  men  and  women,  and  re- 
actionary women  as  well  as  men.  We  may  trace  a grad- 
ual change  of  the  opinions  shared  by  men  and  women, 
not  revolution  hut  evolution.  This  does  not  imply  an 
easier  victory;  Saint  Paul  did  not  think  it  would  have 
been  harder  to  wrestle  against  flesh  and  blood  than 
against  intrenched  ignorance  and  selfishness,  and  neither 
did  Lucy  Stone.  But  it  should  take  from  the  past  and 
present  a tweak  of  bitterness  that  does  not  rightfully  be- 
long there.  Of  course  the  story  of  women  in  Oberlin  is 
only  an  incident  in  the  world-movement,  but  Oberlin  was 
never  a retreat  or  an  enclave.  It  has  constantly  in- 
fluenced and  been  influenced  by  the  world-spirit,  and  for 
this  reason  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  things  beyond 
its  own  borders.  Though  it  means  some  repetition,  may 
we  not  glance  once  more  at  this  part  of  our  college  his- 
tory, this  time  to  mark  the  cooperation  of  men  and 
women,  and  their  wholesome  delays  and  cautions  as  well 
as  their  brave  advances? 

The  Oberlin  Fathers,  little  more  than  a month  after 
the  granting  of  their  charter,  declared  in  their  first  cir- 
cular that  one  of  their  prominent  objects  was — 

“ the  elevation  of  female  character  by  bringing 
within  the  reach  of  the  misjudged  and  neglected 
sex  all  the  instructive  privileges  which  have  hither- 
to unreasonably  distinguished  the  leading  sex  from 
theirs.” 

Little  did  they  think  that  they  had  launched  upon  the 
stream  of  time  an  idea  which  was  destined  to  sweep 
them  into  one  of  the  great  currents  of  history.  For  indeed 
the  germinal  force  of  their  announced  intention  was  not 
that  it  was  new  but  that  it  was  normal.  It  was  not  the 
outgrowth  of  a fad  or  a theory  and  it  promised  nothing 
but  a better  understanding  and  a square  deal.  Hence  its 
vitality.  In  the  following  decades  the  world  was  to  pro- 


duce, and  to  forget,  uncounted  theories  on  the  woman 
question.  It  became  the  favorite  adventure  of  spiritual 
geographers  to  explore  the  feminine  hemisphere.  They 
sounded  its  depths,  scaled  its  heights,  waxed  eloquent  over 
its  riches,  and  had  a good  deal  to  say  about  its  limits. 
It  is  not,  however,  on  record  that  they  accomplished  very 
much.  The  method  of  our  Founders  was  different.  “We 
have  not  been  fair  to  women,”  they  said  in  effect.  “We 
have  not  given  due  attention  to  their  needs,  whatever  they 
are.  Now  they  shall  have  their  chance.”  Dr.  Leonard  says 
truly  that  here  was  Oberlin’s  Magna  Charta  for  womankind. 

For  that  very  reason  it  was  bound  to  make  trouble 
for  its  sponsors.  It  was  one  of  the  things  that  will  not 
stay  where  they  are  put.  There  were  Oberlin  Mothers  as 
well  as  Oberlin  Fathers  — Mrs.  Shipherd,  Mrs.  Keep,  Mrs. 
Marianne  Parker  Dascomb,  Mrs.  Alice  Welsh  Cowles.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  that  the 
interests  of  the  "misjudged  and  neglected  sex”  would  be 
furthered  by  giving  them  the  men’s  curriculum.  The 
Founders  had  faced  a frowning  world  in  order  to  bestow 
upon  women  half  a loaf  instead  of  the  no  bread  which 
had  been  their  portion  at  the  gates  of  other  colleges. 
It  must  have  been  disconcerting  when  they  demanded  the 
whole  loaf,  and  that  before  a single  woman  had  com- 
pleted the  “Ladies’  Course.  * However,  the  leaders  of 
old  Oberlin  had  the  courage  of  their  youth,  and  perhaps 
they  knew  from  their  own  experience  that  an  intellectual 
Oliver  is  bound  to  ask  for  more.  It  must  have  strength- 
ened the  faint-hearted  when,  one  after  the  other,  each 
feminine  bachelor  of  the  class  of  ’41  entered  into  the 
marriage  relation  with  a theologically  trained  man.  It 
has  never  seemed  unsuitable  that  a parson’s  wife  should 
furnish  a slender  prop  to  her  husband's  weight  of  learn- 
ing. But  hardly  had  the  authorities  adjusted  themselves 
thus  far  before  they  were  confronted  with  the  concrete 
problem  of  Antoinette  Brown  and  Lucy  Stone.  They  did 
not  approve,  and  they  did  not  hope  for  any  useful  outcome 

*The  first  woman  to  graduate  from  this  course  was 
Zeruiah  Porter.  In  the  catalogue  dated  1838  she  appears 
as  the  only  senior  in  the  "Department  for  Young  Ladies,” 
and  Mary  Hosford,  Mary  Kellogg,  Elizabeth  Prall  and 
Caroline  Rudd  are  listed  as  college  freshmen. 
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to  such  mistaken  toils.  And  yet  they  played  the  game, 
and  played  it  so  fairly  that  both  women  cherished  their 
college  with  lifelong  affection,  although  they  knew  quite 
well  its  attitude  toward  their  aspirations.  They  had  ex- 
perience of  irritating,  amusing,  even  absurd  details,  but 
no  real  denial  of  opportunity,  unless  we  except  an  alleged 
action  of  the  Ladies’  Board  — a tradition  so  improbable 
that  it  need  not  be  perpetuated  here. 

The  history  of  Oberlin  cannot  be  understood  without 
taking  into  account  this  Ladies’  Board  of  Managers  or- 
ganized only  two  years  later  than  the  college  itself,  and 
continuing  into  the  present  century.  It  was  a unique 
Oberlin  institution,  and  through  most  of  its  career  a use- 
ful and  honored  one.  The  Founders  knew  quite  well  that 
by  inviting  women  as  well  as  men  to  the  new  college 
they  incurred  special  responsiblities,  and  they  met  these 
squarely  and  generously.  They  provided  a hall  of  resi- 
dence for  the  women  at  a time  when  only  the  most 
essential  bulidings  might  be  erected;  they  appointed  a 
“principal  of  the  female  department”  — and  an  admirable 
one  — when  there  were  only  six  professors;  they  created 
the  Ladies’  Board  of  Managers.  This  was  not  a faculty 
committee,  but  a coordinate  body,  responsible  directly  to 
the  Trustees,  and  rightly  named.  Within  my  own  memory 
and  participation  they  managed  the  girls;  incidentally  they 
managed  the  boys;  occasionally  they  managed  the  faculty, 
and  now  and  then  they  managed  the  president.  For  the 
most  part  they  did  it  very  well,  but  that  is  another  story. 
The  point  is  that  both  men  and  women  caught  the  forward 
vision  of  early  Oberlin,  and  both  shared  its  cautious  and 
reactionary  moods. 

Especially  in  the  middle  period,  Oberlin’s  progressive- 
ness was  shot  through  with  conservatism.  There  was 
reason,  for  she  had  seen  more  than  one  shining  hope  be- 
come a will  o’  the  wisp.  And  neither  her  men  nor  her 
women  cared  to  aid  in  the  evolution  of  a New  Eve  who 
should  be  a startling  copy  of  the  Old  Adam.  They  wanted 
graduates  who  should  be  standing  refutations  of  the 
sneers  and  fears  of  the  unconvinced,  and  especially  did 
they  wish  for  the  feminine  holders  of  degrees  that  they 
might  be  able  to  say,  "If  any  woman  thinketh  that  she 
has  received  the  training  of  a perfect  lady,  I more.” 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  both  faculty  and  ladies’ 
board  advised  most  girls  to  choose  the  “literary  course” 
rather  than  the  one  leading  to  a degree.  Some  serious 
mistakes  were  made,  and  one  wTas  with  Adelia  Field 
(Johnston).  But  whether  their  general  attitude  was 
wrong  is  another  question,  and  one  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  modern  standards.  For  in  the  first  place  the 
college  course  of  the  time  was  a mediaeval  heritage,  wThile 
the  ladies’  course  had  been  worked  out  with  some  refer- 
ence to  the  times  and  the  student.  As  far  as  it  went  it 
was  more  like  a modern  college  course  than  the  one  then 
leading  to  a degree.  In  the  second  place,  considerations 
of  economy  and  health  were  imperative  with  housework 
at  three  cents  an  hour  and  schools  at  a dollar  a week, 
and  with  bad  hygienic  conditions  everywhere  taking  their 
toll  from  womanhood.  And  finally,  what  future  for  the 
college-bred  woman  could  be  expected  to  bear  any  rela- 
tion to  her  studies?  “An  over-cute  woman,”  said  Mr. 
Tulliver,  quite  rightly  in  his  day  and  generation,  “is  no 
better  nor  a long-tailed  sheep  — she’ll  fetch  none  the 
better  price  for  that.”  In  the  matter  of  the  courses  I 
think  there  was  too  free  use  of  that  very  dangerous  com- 


modity— good  advice.  Except  for  this  I am  inclined  to 
credit  the  Oberlin  authorities,  men  and  women,  with  good 
sense  as  well  as  good  intentions  when  they  made  haste 
slowly.  At  any  rate  they  were  jointly  responsible! 

Without  as  well  as  within  our  college,  we  must  note 
that  men  and  women  were  working  together  for  the  same 
good  ends.  Fathers  Shipherd  and  Stewart  founded  Ober- 
lin in  1833,  Mary  Lyon  founded  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
in  1837.  The  founder  of  Elmira  College  drew  his  inspira- 
tion from  a gifted  mother;  Vassar  College  is  due  to 
a man,  Smith  to  a woman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durand  es- 
tablished Wellesley;  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor,  Bryn  Mawr.  Col- 
lege endowments  are  largely  men’s  money.  Perhaps  we 
too  often  forget  that  the  17th  Amendment  was  voted  in 
by,  men. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  or  implied,  that  modern  Oberlin 
has  been  recreant  to  her  high  tradition.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Oberlin  never  set  forth  to  redress  all 
the  wrongs  of  fair  ladies.  She  promised  a fair  fighting 
chance  in  her  particular  field,  and  that  she  has  given. 
And  she  is  still  making  advances,  but  they  are  less  spec- 
tacular now-a-days,  when  the  world  is  on  a speeding  train. 
During  this  century  and  the  final  decade  of  the  last,  Ober- 
lin has  abolished  all  courses  not  leading  to  a degree;  has 
transformed  the  title  and  function  of  Principal  into  that 
of  Dean  of  Women;  has  gently  euthanized  the  Ladies’ 
Board  of  Managers;  has  established  a student  women’s 
league  and  student  government  in  the  halls  of  residence; 
has  bestowed  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  upon  such 
women  as  have  qualified  for  it,  and  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity  upon  one;  has  given  three  women  places  upon 
the  prudential  committee,  and  has  admitted  four  — two 
by  trustee  and  two  by  alumni  election  — to  the  board  of 
trustees;  has  increased  the  opportunities  for  graduate 
study  for  women  by  three  fellowships.  In  1890  the  college 
made  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  its  first  woman  professor; 
in  1926  ten  women  held  full  professorships  and  eighteen 
more  were1  of  professorial  rank. 

The  willingness  of  women  to  be  represented  by  men 
was  not  abolished  by  the  19th  amendment.  Whether  this 
be  a temporary  or  a permanent  characteristic — and  we 
have  given  up  theories  and  prophesies  along  this  line — 
it  does  not  mean  that  they  fear  to  intrust  their  interests 
to  trustworthy  men.  Again  Oberlin  offers  an  illustration, 
the  more  telling  because  there  is  nothing  of  practical  im- 
portance at  stake.  In  the  last  alumni  magazine  a grad- 
uate asks  why  no  woman  spoke  at  the  commencement 
dinner,  and  he  might  have  included  in  his  question  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  If  he  had  at- 
tended these  functions  ever  since  graduation  I think  he 
could  have  counted  upon  his  fingers  the  women  who  ap- 
peared as  representatives  of  the  returning  alumni,  the 
graduating  classes,  or  the  honor  society.  Why?  The  women 
in  each  of  these  groups  have  numbers  enough  to  stand  be- 
hind any  measure  which  appeals  to  them.  They  need  not 
lack  candidates,  since  the  present  occupations  of  women 
train  many  in  the  lighter  forms  of  public  speaking.  When- 
ever they  choose  to  name  one  of  their  humber  whom  they 
wish  to  hear  they  may  be  sure  of  considerate  attention.  It 
is  plain  that  they  do  not  choose.  There  is  no  harm  and  no 
fault  that  calls  for  a reform,  and  I certainly  do  not  care 
to  sound  the  tocsin.  When  the  women  are  ready  they 
will  fire,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  not  fire  before 
they  are  ready. 
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Fewer  Students  ofOberlin 
Parents 

The  present  freshman  class,  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  falls  behind  its 
predecessors  in  number  of  students 
with  Oberlin  relatives.  However,  the 
fewer  students  have  more  relatives, 
according  to  a study  of  the  applica- 
tion blanks  of  the  first-year  class. 
The  figures  come  from  the  answers  to 
two  questions  on  the  blanks  “ Names 
of  members  of  family  (parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters)  who  have  studied  in 
Oberlin”  “ Names  of  more  distant 
relatives  (grandparents  uncles,  aunts, 
etc.)  who  have  studied. in  Oberlin.” 
Only  one  of  the  fourth  generation 
and  two  of  the  third  generation  of 
Oberlin  students  seem  to  be  enrolled. 
Loomis  Wilson  Laird  of  Ashtabula, 
traces  back  through  his  mother,  Mary 
Day  Laird,  ’01,  grandfather,  Loomis 
G.  Day,  ’69-’71,  and  great  grandfather, 
M.  Mathias  Day,  ’4S. 

The  three  generation  students  are 
Dudley  B.  Reed,  Jr.,  son  of  Dr.  Dud- 
ley B.,  ’14,  and  Clara  Jones  Reed, 
’01-’04,  and  grandson  of  Arthur  T., 
’70,  t ’73,  and  Kate  Bunell  Reed,  ’71; 
Clara  Louise  Whitney,  daughter  of 
Frank  P.  Whitney,  ’98,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  S.  Whitney. 

Young  Reed  has  also  the  distinction 
of  listing  the  largest  number  of  Ober- 
lin relatives — 23  in  all.  Helen  King 
Fauver,  daughter  of  Edgar,  ’99,  and 
Alice  McDaniels  Fauver,  ’99,  comes 
next,  with  13. 

That  the  alumni  are  scattered 
all  over  the  world  is  also  evident 
from  this  study.  Frederick  Brainard 
Bridgeman  comes  from  South  Africa; 
Virginia  Vea  Davis  from  Japan,  Hon- 
olulu, and  California,  for  her  parents, 
J.  Merle,  ’99,  and  Valborg  Vea  Davis, 
'00,  have  had  reason  to  move  fre- 
quently since  Mr.  Davis’  connection 
with  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions. John  H.  Warner,  Jr.,  hails 
from  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  where  his 
father,  John  H.  Warner,  m’ll,  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Practically 
every  state  in  the  Union  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  class  totals  325,  of  which  167 
are  men  and  158  women,  a smaller 
class  by  31  than  last  year's,  due  to 
the  limitation  prescribed  by  the  trus- 
tees last  spring. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  have 
had  474  relatives  in  Oberlin.  Twenty- 
two  girls  and  17  boys  have  had  par- 
ents in  college.  Of  these,  21  have  had 
both  parents  and  18  one  only. 


The  sixty  parents  are  nearly  evenly 
divided  as  to  sex — 29  mothers,  31  fa- 
thers. Forty-one  of  the  sixty  received 
degrees  from  Oberlin;  tbe  others 
dropped  out  before  their  courses  were 

Freshman 

Bertha  Louise  Barber 

Howard  Clark  Barnes,  Jr 

Hermion  Beatrice  Behr 

H.  Theodore  Bowlus 

Margaret  Townsend  Boynton 

Fredrick  Brainerd  Bridgman 

Roger  Alvin  Clapp 

Harriet  Scott  Colburn 

Virginia  Vea  Davis 

Elizabeth  Ware  Downing 

Helen  Eastman  

Florence  Bessie  Ellis 

Jane  Emerine  

Helen  King  Fauver 

Clifton  Philip  Grant 

Catherine  Esther  Gregg 

James  Wells  Griswold 

Elizabeth  Susanna  Hanson 

Hemingway  Hines  

Harriet  Ruth  Hope 

Rosetta  Winona  Jack 

Marjorie  Norma  Johnson 

Irene  Tabitha  Kline 

Loomis  Wilson  Laird 

Elizabeth  Wiley  Meriam 

Mary  Elizabeth  Nelson 

Edward  Staunton  Peck,  Jr 

Dudley  Billings  Reed,  Jr 

Ella  Augusta  Sherley 

James  Newell  Stannard 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Stevens 

Ray  Allen  Stevens 

Donald  Gram  Stocker 

Lucile  Hull  Stratton 

John  Henry  Van  Cleef 

Miriam  Carey  Strong 

John  Howell  Warner 

Fredric  Randolph  White 

Clara  Louise  Whitney 

Wallace  Henry  Wood 


concluded.  The 

fathers 

outranked 

the  mothers  in 

degrees 

25 

to  16. 

Eleven  children 

have  both 

parents 

with  Oberlin  sheepskins. 

Parent  Year 

Mildred  Baldwin  Barber ’89-’90 

Howard  C.  Barnes '96 

Harrison  J.  Behr ’08 

Agnes  Merrill  Behr '07 

H.  M.  Bowlus ’98-’02 

Ruth  Bullock  Boynton ’08 

Fredrick  Brainerd  Bridgman ’93 

Clara  Davis  Bridgman ..’93 

Lillian  Dickason  Clapp ’00-’04 

Harvey  C.  Colburn t’03 

Mary  Scott  Colburn ’01-’03 

J.  Merle  Davis ’99 

Valborg  Vea  Davis ’00 

Marshall  Ware  Downing ’94 

Mary  Tenney  Downing ’94 

Finley  Eugene  Eastman t’06-’07 

Blanch  Cutler  Eastman ’06-’07 

Herbert  Ansel  Ellis ’97 

Andrew  Emerine  ’92-’93 

Edgar  Fauver  ’99 

Alice  MacDaniels  Fauver ’99 

Rev.  Martin  Lee  Grant t’01 

Celia  Bowen  Gregg c’98-’02 

James  H.  Griswold ’98 

Hope  Erwin  Griswold ’97-’00 

Jennie  Munson  Hanson c’89-’92 

Mrs.  Anginette  Hemingway  Hines.... ’93 

Arthur  Harold  Hope ’04 

Elizabeth  Willard  Hope ’03 

Rosetta  Dell  Close  Jack ’95 

Marjorie  Millikan  Johnson ’98 

Floyd  E.  Kline ’17 

Mrs.  Dora  York  Kline ’18-T9 

John  L.  Laird ’01 

Mary  Day  Laird ’01 

Joseph  Winthrop  Meriam ’95-’00 

Florence  Wiley  Meriam ’06 

Charles  A.  Nelson ’89 

Jennie  May  Elmore  Nelson ’8S-’92 

Ina  Belle  Graves  Peck ’98-’00 

Dr.  Dudley  Billings  Reed ’03 

Clara  Jane  Jones  Reed ’01-’04 

John  A.  Sherley ’01 

Anstice  C.  Newton  Sherley ’04 

J.  Ellis  Stannard ’00 

Wilmot  E.  Stevens ’94 

Verna  Ely  Stevens '94 

Edgar  A.  Stocker ’99 

Anna  G.  Stocker c’01-’03 

Ralph  W.  Stratton.. ’05 

Elsie  E.  Hull  Stratton '05 

Frank  Chapman  Van  Cleef '04 

Grace  Langeland  Van  Cleef c’01-’04 

Howard  Strong  '02 

Alice  Carey  Strong '03 

John  H.  Warner m’16 

George  F.  White ’96 

Edna  Randolf  White ’98 

Frank  P.  Whitney ’98 

Wallace  Hoyt  Wood ’9S-’96 

Emma  Beardsley  Wood ’94-’95 
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Artist  Members  of  Conserva- 
tory Faculty 
By  James  Hurst  Hall,  ’14 
At  the  first  recital  of  the  year  the 
following  program  was  given: 
Russisches  Miirchen  . . . Medtner 

Rosamunda  Ballet  . Schubert-Grieg 
The  Sea  of  Memory  . Christian  Jordan 
Hopak  . . Moussorgsky-Rachmanioff 

Mr.  Jordan 

Cet  etang Weckerlin 

Nocturne Franck 

C’est  l’extase Debussy 

Mandoline Szulc 

Villanelle  des  petits  Canards  . 

Chabrier 

Mrs.  Florence  Hall 

Ballade,  Op.  52 Chopin 

Ondine  Ravel 

Seguidilla Albeniz 

Mr.  Leedy 

Sonata  in  D minor.  Op.  108  (for 
piano  and  violin)  . . . Brahms 

Allegro 
Adagio 

Un  poco  presto  e con  sentimento 
Presto  agitato 

Mr.  Skjerne,  Mr.  Cerf 

As  the  alumni  will  note  the  only 
familiar  name  amongst  these  faculty 
performers  is  that  of  Mrs.  Hall,  who 
sang  a group  of  French  songs  in 
charming  style.  Of  the  new  members 
of  the  faculty  may  we  simply  state 
here  that  the  audience  received  them 
as  their  own.  The  concert  was  a 
feast  of  good  things  beautifully  pre- 
sented. Of  individual  performances 
may  the  writer  speak  later  as  there 
are  five  faculty  recitals  scheduled  for 
the  near  future. 

Amongst  other  changes  about  the 
Conservatory  one  notes  the  absence  of 
Miss  Edith  Dickson,  who  for  so  many 
years  was  the  librarian.  Miss  Dick- 
son has  been  retired  and  the  present 
librarian  is  Miss  Maren  Thomsen, 
who  received  her  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree (History  of  Music  major)  from 
the  College  last  year.  Few  realize 
the  tremendous  amount  of  music  that 
the  Conservatory  library  furnishes 
the  students  at  a nominal  charge  for 
the  semester's  use.  There  are  already 
the  dreams  of  an  enlarged  library  in 
the  Conservatory,  which,  however, 
can  only  come  when  that  much  need- 
ed organ  building  materializes.  Per- 
haps then  the  music  books  from  Car- 
negie library  may  be  brought  over.  I 
presume  a few  more  music  students 
would  make  use  of  that  marvelous 
collection  of  music  and  books  about 
music  which  is  now  housed  in  the 


overcrowded  Carnegie  library.  At 
present  we  are  coaxing  our  students 
to  spend  some  of  their  moments  in 
between  lessons  and  practice  with 
a few  books  that  are  on  an  “open 
shelf”  in  the  Conservatory  library. 

Two  more  teachers’  studios  have 
Steinway  grands  this  fall.  There  are 
a number  of  new  practice  pianos  and 
the  five  new  Moller  organs  in  Rice 
Hall  are  proving  a joy  to  those  more 
advanced  students  who  practice  there. 
The  contract  for  the  new  Skinner  or- 
gan to  be  placed  in  Warner  Hall  this 
Christmas  vacation  reads  most  inter- 
estingly. The  problems  of  care  and 
replacement  of  instruments  are  vital 
and  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  see  the 
standard  of  equipment  in  both  studios 
and  practice  rooms  being  raised.  There 
are  still  organs  and  pianos  that  can 
bring  no  great  inspiration  to  those 
who  practice  thereon,  but  there  are 
fewer  such  than  in  many  years.  I 
smile  as  I recall  a girl  who  was  in 
the  line  of  new  students  this  fall. 
When  in  her  turn  she  came  to  us  who 
were  assigning  practice  hours  and 
rooms  she  demurely  asked  if  she 
might  have  a room  with  a Mason  and 
Hamlin  grand  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  that  at  home.  I fear  that  Room  x 
and  piano  x did  not  much  remind  her 
of  home,  and  yet  in  these  sanctums 
many  a student  has  worked  out  many 
a problem  in  a much  squarer,  truer 
and  quicker  fashion  than  ever  it  might 
have  been  solved  amidst  the  luxurious 
distracting  surroundings  of  home.  1 
wonder  if  this  young  lady  yet  agrees 
to  this! 

At  the  Conservatory  reception  to 
the  students  held  at  Barrows  House, 
along  with  Director  Shaw,  Dean  Nash 
and  the  new  teachers  in  the  receiving 
line  was  President  Wilkins.  He  has 
shown  a real  interest  in  the  Conserv- 
atory, attending  its  first  faculty  meet- 
ing and  visiting  classes. 

Ox  Leave  of  Absence 

Mr.  Kessler  spent  the  summer  in 
England  attending  two  of  the  most 
important  festivals.  He  enjoyed  two 
weeks  of  old  music  on  old  instruments 
at  the  Dolmetsch  festival  at  Hazel- 
mere,  but  he  wrote  that  after  this  he 
felt  like  hearing  a “ great  burst  of 
tone.”  His  desire  must  have  been  sat- 
isfied at  the  Three  Choirs  Festival, 
where  he  heard  a generous  program 
of  magnificent  choral  works. 

Mrs.  Ada  Morris  Hastings  and  Miss 
Neva  Swanson  took  a trip  into  south- 
ern France  and  Switzerland  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Horner.  After  the  re- 


turn to  Paris  the  Horners  came  back 
to  Oberlin,  while  Mrs.  Hastings  and 
Miss  Swanson  stayed  on  at  52  Rue 
Cardinet.  They  both  are  studying 
with  M.  Decreus. 

Mr.  Laurel  E.  Yeamans,  after  a sum- 
mer trip  to  Bayreuth,  Nuremberg, 
and  Munich,  is  back  in  Paris,  com- 
mencing his  second  year  of  study 
there.  He  has  resumed  his  lessons 
with  Bonnet.  We  are  happy  to  hear 
that  he  is  spending  more  time  in 
composition.  Several  of  his  numbers 
have  already  been  heard  in  Paris,  and 
we  understand  that  the  choir  of  the 
American  Church,  of  which  he  is  di- 
rector-organist, will  sing  a new  Christ- 
mas Cantata  of  his  this  season. 

The  first  weeks  of  school,  with  their 
trying  problems  for  all,  but  most  try- 
ing for  the  Deans,  proved  a bit  too 
much  for  Miss  Nash,  who  has  yielded 
to  her  doctor’s  wish  and  is  taking  a 
complete  rest  for  a few  weeks. 

The  Artist  Recital  Course  for  the 
first  semester  includes  two  concerts 
by  the  Cleveland  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, October  18  and  December  13. 
Maurice  Mardchal  gives  a 'cello  recit- 
al November  8,  John  Charles  Thomas, 
baritone,  appears  November  29,  and 
Myra  Hess,  pianist,  plays  the  final 
number  of  the  course  on  January  24. 
In  addition  to  the  concerts  there  is 
to  be  a lecture-recital  on  "The  Eliza- 
bethan Art  Song”  by  Canon  Edmund 
Fellows  on  October  25.  All  of  the 
concerts  are  on  Tuesday  evenings  at 
7:30. 

On  the  program  of  the  second 
Wednesday  evening  recital  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett and  Mr.  Moyer  played  a Mozart 
sonata  for  two  pianos  and  two  num- 
bers from  Rachmaninoff’s  Second 
Suite.  As  has  been  demonstrated 
numbers  of  times,  it  is  harder  to 
play  two  pianos  than  one,  but  the  per- 
formance this  night  was  delightful, 
and  one  has  to  go  back  to  a concert 
by  Maier  and  Pattison  some  years 
ago  in  the  chapel  to  recall  similar 
pleasure.  On  this  program  two  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  Miss  Bertha 
Hart  and  Mr.  Reber  Johnson,  played 
the  Stoessel  violin-piano  sonata.  The 
score  abounds  with  difficulties,  which 
were  easily  met  by  the  performers,  so 
that  one  was  only  conscious  of  the 
poetic  content.  Mr.  Johnson  has  never 
played  more  beautifully  here  and  we 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  his 
future  appearances.  Miss  Hart  con- 
tributed much  to  the  artistic  success 
of  the  sonata  and  the  ensemble  was 
at  all  times  satisfying. 
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Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  was  the 
resident  preacher  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity for  ten  days  in  November.  Cor- 
nell customarily  has  visiting  preach- 
ers throughout  the  year,  but  only 
once  each  semester  does  the  college 
conduct  a special  semester  service 
when  the  preacher,  this  year  Dr. 
Graham,  is  asked  to  remain  two 
weeks. 

“The  Approach  to  God”  and  the 
“Culture  of  Christian  Life”  were  the 
subjects  of  two  addresses  given  by 
Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  at  the 
Ministerial  Retreat  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
on  November  14. 

Mr.  Frank  W.  Tobin,  member  of 
the  Prudential  Committee,  has  been 
made  chairman  of  the  Boarding  Halls 
Committee  to  succeed  Professor  Root. 

Professor  Paul  S.  Peirce  and  eight 
members  of  his  class  in  foreign  trade 
attended  the  Cleveland  Foreign  Trade 
Conference,  held  in  Cleveland  on  No- 
vember 8,  by  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  New  Student  or  November  2 
has  an  article,  “At  the  Cradle  of  a 
New  Science,”  by  Professor  Oscar 
Jaszi  of  the  department  of  Political 
Science. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  attended 
the  session  of  the  Classical  Confer- 
ence held  in  Cleveland  in  November. 

Professor  Cony  Sturgis  had  an  in- 
teresting and  convincing  article  about 
the  logic  involved  in  the  usage  of  the 
pronoun  "le”  for  “les”  in  the  October 
issue  of  Hispania,  the  organ  of  the 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish. 

Dr.  G.  Walter  Fiske  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  is  giving  a 
series  of  lecture  discussions  on  “Re- 
constructing Religion  in  the  Modern 
Home”  at  the  Fairmont  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cleveland. 

At  the  inauguration  of  Arthur  Stan- 
ley Pease  as  President  of  Amherst 
College,  November  4,  Professor  Emer- 
itus Dickinson  represented  Oberlin 
College. 

Director  Frank  H.  Shaw  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  represented  the 
college  at  the  inauguration  of  Her- 
bert John  Burgstahler  as  president 
of  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa, 
on  November  18. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  was  the  speaker  at 
a Community  service  at  Willard,  Ohio, 
on  Sunday,  November  6. 


Weekly  Calendar  of  Events 

The  college  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a weekly  calendar  of  events.  It 
is  printed  on  a large  sheet,  about  12 
by  IS  inches,  and  posted  in  all  college 
buildings  and  dormitories,  furnished 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  to 
any  others  who  may  care  to  have  it 
Anyone  wishing  to  have  it  sent 
through  the  mail  may  do  so  by  re- 
mitting the  cost  of  postage,  which  will 
be  50  cents  for  the  balance  of  the  col- 
lege year  1927-28.  The  bulletin  is  is- 
sued each  Friday  and  covers  a period 
from  Friday  through  the  second  Sat- 
urday. 

It  will  be  a big  advantage  to  the 
students  and  faculty  members  to  have 
this  printed  list  in  front  of  them  and 
not  have  to  be  dependent  upon  Chapel 
notices  or  street  corner  signs  to  keep 
them  informed  of  coming  events. 


Dines  with  Alumni  and  Calls 
on  President  Coolidge 

A special  dispatch  from  Washington 
to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  under 
date  of  November  16,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“ In  a rousing  reception  to  Dr.  Ern- 
est Hatch  Wilkins,  newly-inauguarated 
President  of  Oberlin  College,  gradu- 
ates of  Oberlin  joined  with  those  of 
Amherst,  his  alma  mater,  at  dinner 
at  the  University  Club. 

“ Representative  Theodore  E.  Bur- 
ton of  Cleveland,  Oberlin  ’72,  who 
conducted  the  inauguration  ceremony 
recently  at  Oberlin,  acted  as  toast- 
master. 

“ Dr.  Wilkins  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1900  and  succeeds  Henry 
Churchill  King,  who  directed  affairs 
at  Oberlin  for  a quarter  of  a century. 
Dr.  Wilkins  went  to  the  Ohio  school 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

“ He  called  this  afternoon  upon 
President  Coolidge,  Amherst,  ’95,  and 
the  president’s  personal  secretary,  Ed- 
ward T.  Clark,  Amherst,  1900,  a class- 
mate of  Dr.  Wilkins. 

“ He  then  visited  the  Oberlin  Col- 
lege elm,  planted  on  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial grounds  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  and 
Dr.  King.  In  the  party  were  Maj.  E. 
H.  Van  Fossan,  Col.  Claude  H.  Birds- 
eye and  R.  T.  Edwards,  the  commit- 
lee  in  charge  of  the  dinner. 

“ Seated  with  President  Wilkins 
were  Associate  Justice  Harlan  F. 
Stone  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Amherst 


’94;  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor  of  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  Amherst 
’97;  William  H.  Green,  chairman  of 
the  house  ways  and  means  committee, 
Oberlin  '79;  Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  assist- 
ant to  President  Wilkins,  Representa- 
tive Burton  and  Messrs.  Clark  and 
Van  Fossen. 

“ The  crimson  and  gold  of  Oberlin, 
with  the  purple  and  white  of  Amherst, 
were  used  in  the  decorations.  Old 
and  new  college  songs  of  both  institu- 
tions were  sung,  with  J.  E.  (Jack) 
Wirkler,  Oberlin’s  famous  song  leader, 
pitted  against  Dr.  Jason  Noble  Pierce, 
an  Amherst  grad  and  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  which 
President  Coolidge  attends.  Mrs.  Mary 
B.  Durand,  an  Oberlin  Conservatory 
of  Music  graduate,  was  at  the 
piano.” 

IN  OTHER  CITIES 

President  Wilkins  is  to  be  with  the 
alumni  in  New  York  December  9, 
Philadelphia  December  10,  and  Bos- 
ton December  12. 

He  has  already  met  with  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  chapters.  The  Cleve- 
land chapter  gave  a formal  dinner  at 
the  University  Club  October  28. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  dinner 
were  President  Robert  E.  Vinson  of 
Western  Reserve  University,  Dr.  Dan 
F.  Bradley,  ’82,  pastor  of  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational Church  and  trustee  of  the 
college.  Miss  Irene  Pennington,  ’09, 
president  of  the  Cleveland-Oberlin 
Woman’s  Club,  and  Attorney  Homer 
H.  Johnson,  former  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege. Dr.  Walter  T.  Dunmore,  ’00, 
dean  of  Western  Reserve  Law  School 
and  president  of  the  Cleveland  chap- 
ter, presided.  President  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins received  a royal  welcome  from 
the  Cleveland  alumni.  Mr.  Wilkins 
told  briefly  the  reasons  why  he  had 
accepted  the  call  to  Oberlin  and  why, 
in  his  mind,  Oberlin  stands  as  the 
foremost  college  in  the  United  States. 

The  Toledo  dinner  was  held  at  the 
Woman’s  building  November  7,  with 
Grove  Patterson,  '05,  and  trustee  of 
the  college,  as  toastmaster.  Dr.  Wil- 
kins pointed  out  Oberlin’s  “ strong 
financial  position  and  progressive  ed- 
ucational policy,”  and  told  briefly  of 
his  program  for  her  future  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Bohn  also  spoke.  The 
club's  new  officers  are:  Dr.  Clarence 

W.  Hufford,  '16,  president;  Mrs.  Alice 
Allen,  ’09,  Eliose  Marsh,  c’26.  Dan  T. 
Bradley,  ’21,  J.  H.  Bellows,  ’81,  vice- 
presidents;  Mildred  Morgan,  '23,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 
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Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions Sponsored  by  Alumnae 
in  Chicago 

The  most  important  questions  in  the 
horizon  of  a large  per  cent  of  girls 
about  to  graduate  from  college  are: 

“What  kind  of  work  shall  I do  when 
I finish  school?  How  shall  I take  the 
first  steps  to  penetrate  this  strange 
thing  known  as  the  business  world? 
How  can  I find  a job  ” 

Because  of  these  questions,  and  be- 
cause the  college  girl  needs  to  make 
great  readjustments,  both  emotionally 
and  mentally,  in  stepping  from  the  col- 
lege campus  to  the  business  world,  the 
Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations is  sponsored  by  the  Chicago- 
Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  and  by  other 
Chicago  alumnae  associations  of  lead- 
ing universities  and  colleges  as  a 
place  where  college  women  may  ob- 
tain vocational  counsel  and  aid.  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Dee  (Flora  Bierce)  of  the 
Oberlin  class  of  1893  is  now  president 
of  the  bureau. 

The  annual  report  of  this  organiza- 
tion shows  progress  made  in  each  of 
the  three  fields  for  which  the  bureau 
is  maintained,  placement,  information 
counsel,  research. 

College  girls  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try come  to  Chicago  to  seek  positions 
and  many  of  them  look  first  to  the 
Collegiate  Bureau.  During  the  past 
year  657  girls  have  found  positions 
through  the  bureau  in  62  different 
types  of  work.  Throughout  the  year 
girls  have  registered  at  the  Collegiate 
Bureau  from  175  different  universities 
and  colleges,  from  35  normal  schools, 
from  24  professional  schools  and  from 
9 foreign  colleges. 

It  is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  doing  the  world’s  work  are  mis- 
fits. Whether  the  per  cent  among 
college  women  is  this  high  or  not  may 
be  questioned,  but  turnover  is  large 
among  them,  largely  due  to  lack  of 
foresight  and  preparation  in  school, 
and  many  stories  of  their  dissatisfiac- 
tion  and  desire  to  change  positions  are 
to  be  heard.  The  Collegiate  Bureau 
gives  vocational  advice  to  girls  before 
they  finish  college,  so  that  when  they 
are  through  they  may  be  prepared  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  business 
world,  and  find  positions  so  suited  to 
their  tastes  and  abilities  that  the  work 
will  be  a pleasure  day  by  day  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  an  opportunity 
for  advance.  Last  year  addresses 
were  given  to  2,100  girls  and  287  per- 
sonal interviews  were  conducted  by 


the  Bureau  Director  at  different  col- 
leges for  the  purpose  of  counseling 
girls  in  choice  of  work  and  prepara- 
tion for  it.  In  addition,  1,437  girls 
were  given  vocational  advice  at  the 
office  of  the  bureau. 

The  Bureau  is  at  all  times  endeav- 
oring to  create  and  discover  new  av- 
enues of  occupational  activity  for 
girls  who  plan  to  work  after  they 
leave  college.  With  this  in  mind, 
4,000  letters  have  been  sent  out  to 
different  business  houses  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interesting  them  in  the  service 
offered  by  the  Collegiate  Bureau. 
Many  new  positions  and  opportunities 
for  college  women  have  resulted. 

With  a very  successful  year  just 
passed  the  Collegiate  Bureau  looks 
forward  to  being  even  of  more  as- 
sistance to  college  women  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


Seniors  Enter  Varying 
Occupations 

Miss  Ivanore  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  indicates  as 
follows  the  varied  occupational  dis 
tribution  of  the  class  of  1927,  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Two  men  are  selling  bonds.  One 
woman  is  doing  observation  work  and 
instructing  with  groups  of  employees 
in  two  city  offices  of  a large  corpora- 
tion. Two  men  are  connected  with  a 
construction  company.  At  least  six 
men  are  in  training  for  later  execu- 
tive work  in  business  and  manufac- 
turing, concerns.  One  woman  is  in  the 
actuarial  department  of  a life  insur- 
ance company.  Several  women  are 
in  training  for  later  personnel  and  ex- 
ecutive work  in  department  stores. 
One  man  has  just  been  appointed  as 
personal  secretary  to  an  American 
Consul  in  France.  One  woman  is  do- 
ing technological  work  for  an  indus- 
trial laboratory.  Two  women  are  in 


library  work.  One  man  is  in  the  ad- 
vertising department  of  a newspaper. 
One  woman  is  doing  editorial  and  sec- 
retarial work  in  the  publicity  depart- 
ment of  a church  extension  board. 
One  man  is  in  charge  of  a newly  in- 
stalled time-keeping  system  in  a man- 
ufacturing company.  One  man  has 
formed  a news  syndicate,  owned  and 
managed  by  himself.  One  woman  is 
assistant  to  the  statistician  of  a wrell 
knowm  medical  clinic.  One  man  is  do- 
ing sales  organization  wrork  for  a pub- 
lishing house.  A number  of  women 
are  engaged  in  various  types  of  social 
work.  Several  men  are  doing  tech- 
nological work  in  large  industrial  con- 
cerns. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
are  employed  in  the  following  types 
of  educational  institutions:  colleges 
and  universities,  public  high  schools 
and  grammar  schools,  military  acad- 
emy, foreign  mission  school,  home 
mission  school,  commercial  school, 
private  school,  state  corrective 
schools,  and  social  work  organizations. 
A superintendent  of  schools  in  a city 
having  a population  of  about  15,000 
appointed  four  of  our  1927  women  to 
his  high  school  faculty.  This  super- 
intendent is  not  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
and  the  city  is  not  in  Ohio. 

Sixty -nine  graduates  are  doing  grad- 
uate study  or  taking  vocational  train- 
ing in  the  following  fields:  practical 
art,  botany,  business  administration, 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  econom- 
ics, education,  English,  fine  arts, 
Greek  and  Latin,  history,  institutional 
management,  landscape  architecture, 
law  library  science,  mathematics,  med- 
icine, music,  nursing,  religious  educa- 
tion, secretarial  training,  social  econ- 
omy, applied  social  sciences,  Spanish, 
veterinary  medicine,  zoology. 

Following  is  a tabular  summary 
show'ing  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  Class  of  1927: 


Business  

Men 

Women 

9 

Total 

33 

Education  — Administration  

2 

2 

4 

Teaching 

66 

77 

Government  Service  

i 

Journalism  and  Publishing  . . . 

2 

5 

Library  Work  

2 

2 

Medicine  — Office  and  Laboratory  Work  . 

2 

2 

Social  Work  

At  Home  

Indeterminate  . . . 

22 

41 

Graduate  Study  and  Vocational  Training  . 

36 

33 

69 

TOTAL  .... 

153 

247 
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Oberlin  In  The  Magazines 
and  Newspapers 

Oberlin  shares  with  Harvard  and 
Princeton  the  honor  of  being  a center 
of  culture  for  our  youth.  R.  L.  Duf- 
fus,  in  writing  of  “ Our  New  Artistic 
Yearnings  ” in  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal,  treats  these  three  institu- 
tions as  the  outstanding  examples  of 
educational  centers  “ that  treat  art  as 
a culture — as  part  of  the  education  of 
a gentleman  and  a lady.” 

School  and  Society  for  Nov.  5 car- 
ries President  Wilkins’  inaugural  ad- 
dress as  its  lead  article. 

A front  page  picture  of  Oberlin’s  new 
president,  his  inaugural  address,  and 
an  article  concerning  the  inaugural 
exercises  are  part  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  for  November  10. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country 
carried  mention  of  Dr.  Wilkins’  inau- 
gural, and  his  address  was  given  more 
or  less  completely  in  many  papers. 
Editorial  comment  appeared  both  in 
the  eastern  and  western  dailies. 


Oberlin  Scientists  Help 
Analyze  Static 

In  1925  Professor  C.  E.  Howe  of 
the  physics  department,  assisted  by 
Howard  McMillen,  ’26,  an  honor  stu- 
dent, cooperated  with  about  fifteen 
other  colleges  and  governmental  sta- 
tions in  checking  up  radio  “fade-out,” 
and  attempting  to  draw  conclusions 
which  would  be  of  value  to  the  radio 
field.  In  each  of  these  stations  very 
delicate  instruments  were  placed  to 
record  the  fluctuations  in  the  re- 
ception of  the  signals  sent  out  at 
regular  intervals  from  WGA  and 
KDKA. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  two  pos- 
sibilities as  to  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. One  was  that  there  actually 
was  a fluctuation  in  the  strength  of 
the  transmission,  and  the  other  was 
that  a defect  in  the  loop  aerial  was 
to  blame.  The  vibration  of  radio 
waves  as  they  travel  through  ether 
rotate,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
direction,  vertically  and  then  hori- 
zontally. It  was  thought  that,  each 
time  the  vibration  became  horizontal 
(and  thus  at  right  angles  to  the  loop 
aerial)  the  fade-out  was  caused. 
Which  was  the  real  cause  Oberlin  was 
to  try  to  discover. 

By  means  of  the  experiment  and 
the  records  of  the  instrument  the 
aerial  was  cleared  of  guilt,  and  the 
fault  of  a “fade-out”  was  deflnately 
found  to  be  in  the  transmission. 
Weather  is  not  the  ruling  factor,  as 


is  commonly  supposed.  The  distance 
at  which  a “fade-out”  is  worst  was 
discovered  to  be  between  60  and  125 
miles  from  the  transmitting  station. 

Professor  Howe  and  Mr.  McMillen 
drew  up  the  conclusions  of  the  aspects 
each  had  been  working  on,  and  now 
these  papers,  with  the  results  record- 
ed by  the  other  stations,  are  assem- 
bled in  a paper  sent  out  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards 
titled  “ Cooperative  Measurements  of 
Radio  Fading  in  1925.” 

The  hope  of  charting  the  scientific 
causes  and  effects  in  radio,  so  as  to 
improve  broadcasting  and  receiving, 
lies  in  this  type  of  research,  which  is 
being  carried  on  by  governmental 
and  independent  stations,  such  as 
Oberlin.  “ It  won’t  be  long  now,”  it 
is  confidently  believed  by  experts,  till 
the  time  will  come  when  the  static 
phenomena  will  be  so  well  diagnosed 
that  a method  of  elimination  will 
have  been  found. 


Two  Oldest  Living  Graduates 

Two  members  of  the  class  of  185S 
are  now  Oberlin’s  oldest  graduates — 
Dr.  George  Whitefield  Andrews  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hoyt  Penfield. 

Dr.  Andrews  is  also  the  oldest  in 
point  of  years  of  any  living  graduate. 
He  was  born  at  Wayne,  Ohio,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1833,  and  hence  will  be  95  at 
his  next  birthday.  He  was  for  many 
years  a member  of  the  faculty  at  Tal- 
ladega College  and  now  resides  in 
Oberlin  with  his  nephew,  Professor 
George  W.  Andrews,  of  the  Conserva- 
tory. 


Mrs.  Penfield  was  born  October.  28, 
1837,  at  Binnfield,  111.  She  married 
Smith  N.  Penfield  in  1860.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  class  of  1858. 
He  became  a noted  organist  and 
teacher.  Mrs.  Penfield  lives  with  her 
daughter  in  New  York  City. 


Cross  with  New  Firm 

Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  and  Traf- 
ton  M Dye,  ’06,  are  two  members  of 
a new  law  partnership  in  Cleveland. 
The  name  of  the  firm  is  Garfield, 
Cross,  MacGregor,  Daoust  & Baldwin, 
with  offices  at  1106  Union  Mortgage 
Building,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Cross,  who 
last  June  completed  his  term  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Oberlin,  is  not  only  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lawyers  of  Cleveland  but  is  re- 
lated to  its  most  important  civic  en- 
terprises. 

Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  a member 
of  the  firm,  is  the  son  of  President 
Garfield  of  the  United  States  and  was 
a member  of  President  Roosevelt’s 
cabinet.  Mr.  Dye  has  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Cross  for  a number  of  years 
as  a junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wilkins,  Cross  & Daoust.  Besides 
their  office  in  Cleveland,  the  new  firm 
have  offices  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


Mid-Winter  Basketball  Carn- 
ival Projected 

This  winter  marks  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  inauguration  of  varsity 
basketball  in  Oberlin.  In  1901  War- 
ner Gymnasium  was  opened  and  bas- 
ketball was  introduced  to  the  stu- 
dents but  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of 
1902  that  effort  was  made  to  form  a 
varsity  team.  The  first  games  were 
played  in  January  and  a fairly  stiff 
schedule  was  carried  through 

Plans  are  being  made  to  have  a 
larger  than  usual  basketball  celebra- 
tion in  connection  with  Home-Com- 
ing February  22.  For  a number  of 
years  there  has  been  held  the  Glen 
Gray  Memorial  Scholarship  game 
participated  in  by  alumni.  Fbr  the 
game  this  year  all  the  five  original 
players  have  promised  to  be  back. 


Dr.  K’ung  Retires  from  Nat- 
ionalist Cabinet 

Word  has  just  been  received  from 
Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung,  ’06,  that  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  in  September  to 
the  Nationalist  Government  of  the 
post  of  Minister  of  Industries.  He 
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states  as  his  reason  poor  health  re- 
sulting from  the  excessive  amount  of 
work  connected  with  his  office  and 
also  that  of  acting  as  intermediary  be- 
tween different  factions  of  the  Na- 
tionalist party  and  of  other  Chinese 
leaders. 

Dr.  K’ung  is  by  nature  a peace  mak- 
er and  he  has  been  using  all  his  en- 
ergy in  trying  to  maintain  a united 
government  and  bring  about  a satis- 
factory solution  of  difficulties  between 
the  different  factions  working  for  the 
control  of  the  government  in  China. 

Dr.  K’ung  is  now  residing  in  Shang- 
hai, at  393  Route  Ferguson. 


Rochester  Church  Honors 
Finney 

“The  man  who  made  Rochester  re- 
ligious ” is  the  way  Charles  G.  Finney 
is  spoken  of  by  the  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  that 
city.  This  church  has  just  unveiled  a 
tablet  commemorating  Dr.  Finney’s  ser- 
vices to  that  church  and  community. 

It  was  in  1830  that  the  Third  church 
was  pastorless  and  invited  the  evange- 
list, Finney,  to  occupy  their  pulpit. 
This  he  did,  from  September  10  of 
that  year  to  March  6,  1831.  The  re- 
sult of  his  preaching  was  a large  num- 
ber of  accessions  to  all  the  Protestant 
churches  then  existing  there,  159  per- 
sons joining  the  little  struggling  Third 
church,  among  them  lawyers,  judges, 
physicians,  educators,  business  men, 
society  women.  As  a result  of  these 
meetings  at  least  40  high  school  boys 
later  entered  the  ministry. 

The  total  number  of  conversions  in 
the  city  was  given  as  more  than  1200. 
Dr.  Finney,  at  urgent  request,  re- 
turned to  Rochester  in  1842  and 
again  in  1855. 

The  unveiling  exercises  were  held 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  30,  Honor- 
able William  C.  Cochran  of  Cincin- 
nati, giving  the  principal  address.  Dr. 
Cochran,  alumnus  and  trustee  of  Ober- 
lin,  is  the  oldest  grandson  of  Dr.  Fin- 
ney. Dr.  Edwin  Fauver,  ’99,  distantly 
related  to  Dr.  Finney  by  marriage, 
was  chairman  of  the  Finney  Memor- 
ial Committee. 

The  tablet  reads  as  follows: 


IN  HONOR 
OF 

CHARLES  G.  FINNEY 

EVANGELIST,  EDUCATOR 
AND  CHRISTIAN  STATESMAN 

WHO  BY  SPIRITUAL  MINISTRY  IN 
ROCHESTER  IN  1830,  1842  ANO  1855 
TRANSFORMED  THE  LIVES  OF 
THOUSANDS  AND  MADE  THIS  A BETTER 
CITY  FOR  ALL  TIME. 


Debating  Takes  New  Life 

Debating  interest  seems  to  have 
taken  on  new  life  during  the  past 
year  and  plans  for  the  coming  year 
are  more  extended  than  ever. 

The  Forensic  Union  has  been  or- 
ganized through  the  encouragement 
of  the  professor  of  public  speaking, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Utterback.  The  Union  is 
to  be  made  up  of  students  who  are 
candidates  for  the  debating  teams. 
These  will  mostly  be  students  from 
the  department  of  public  speaking. 
The  executive  board  of  the  Union  will 
be  composed  of  experienced  debaters 
of  former  years.  The  Union  has  a 
large  membership  and  it  has  planned 
to  conduct  more  intercollegiate  de 
bates  than  last  year.  It  is  expected 
that  there  will  also  be  debates  held  in 
neighboring  towns  between  different 
Oberlin  teams.  Thus  practice  will  be 
provided  before  actual  audiences  for 
the  varsity  aspirants. 

Three  debate  subjects  have  been 
selected.  The  men  and  women  will 
both  use:  “Resolved,  that  American 
private  investments  in  foreign  coun- 
tries should  not  be  protected  by  the 
United  States  Government.”  The 
men,  in  some  of  their  debates,  will 
use:  “Resolved,  that  the  convention 
system  should  be  substituted  for  the 
direct  primaries."  The  women  only 
will  debate  the  subject:  “Resolved, 
in  time  of  war  capital  and  profits 
should  be  conscripted  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expense  of  the  war.” 

At  present  the  schedule  calls  for 
meetings  with  Reserve,  Allegheny, 
Wooster,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  first 
one  to  be  held  February  23. 

Mr.  Norman  Mattis  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  public  speaking 
and  will  assist  Professor  Utterback 
in  coaching  the  debaters.  Mr.  Mattis 
was  a graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1926  and  during  the 
past  year  has  had  a fellowship  in 
public  speaking  at  Cornell  University. 


Chicago  Women  Hear  Mrs. 
Millikan 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of 
the  Oberlin  Women's  Club  of  Chicago 
held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel,  Saturday, 
October  29,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  Alice  Charles 
Reid,  ’02,  461  Park  Ave.,  River  For- 
est; first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Helen  S. 
Swearingen,  ’13,  5529  Everett  Ave.; 
second  vice-president,  Miss  Josephine 
Grosvenor,  '27,  839  Buena  Ave.;  treas- 
urer, Miss  Ruth  D.  Wells,  25  North 


Dearborn  St.;  recording  secretary. 
Miss  Helen  Dart,  ’12,  6850  Crandon 
Ave.;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Laura  S.  Price,  '93,  Southmoor  Hotel; 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations,  Mrs.  Flora  B. 
Dee,  ’93.  The  other  delegate  to  the 
bureau,  appointed  last  year,  is  Mrs. 
Kathryn  M.  Carlile,  ’13.  Delegate  to 
the  Vocational  Supei-vision  League, 
Mrs.  Marcella  S.  Folsom,  ’24.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hughes,  ’10,  was  appointed 
again  as  chairman  of  the  program 
committee. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  ’93.  Whenever 
any  of  its  members  return  from  trips 
abroad  or  whenever  Oberlin  alumnae 
can  be  seized  on  their  way  through 
Chicago,  the  Women’s  club  expects 
them  to  give  an  account  of  their  trav- 
els. Naturally,  then,  Mrs.  Millikan, 
shortly  back  from  Europe,  was  the 
logical  speaker  for  the  first  meeting 
this  fall. 

Perhaps  a modern  version  of  “All 
roads  lead  to  Rome”  would  be  “All 
roads  lead  to  Geneva”  and  Mrs.  Milli- 
kan began  her  talk  with  her  arrival 
there  and  her  attendance  at  some  of 
the  forty  or  more  international  or- 
ganizations centering  there.  From 
Geneva,  the  Millikans  visited  some  of 
the  quaintest  of  old  German  cities  and 
by  a few  well  chosen  words,  we  were 
able  to  see  some  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  cathedrals — the  belfry  at 
Freiberg,  the  dissimilar  towers  at 
Rothenburg,  the  vast  height  of  Col- 
ogne, “the  forest  of  pillars”  of  Ant- 
werp, “the  consistent  ornateness”  of 
Milan.  But  the  talk  was  not  of  ca- 
thedrals alone  but  of  statesmen,  phy- 
sicists and  of  all  sorts  of  things,  even 
the  dirt  in  Italy  which  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment is  fast  relegating  to  the  ob- 
livion of  the  beggars  of  a by-gone 
period. 

There  were  more  than  forty  present, 
including  several  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1927,  and  two  out-of-town 
guests,  Miss  Frances  Bement,  ’97,  of 
Sliaowu,  Fukien,  China,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Hemingway,  ’99,  of  Shansi, 
China. 

The  next  meeting  scheduled  for  De- 
cember third,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
club’s  vocational  workers. 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine  is 
always  glad  to  review  books  or  mag- 
azine articles  of  faculty  members, 
graduates,  or  former  students  of  Ober- 
lin, if  such  are  sent  to  the  Editor  for 
that  purpose. 


IS 
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Alumni  Help  Near  East 

Oberlin  has  been  closely  connected 
•with  American  education  in  the  Near 
East,  particularly  since  the  World 
war. 

President  King  was  appointed  with 
Charles  R.  Crane  to  form  the  Ameri- 
can section  of  the  Peace  Conference 
Inter-allied  Commission  on  Mandates 
in  Turkey.  The  international  and 
other  officials  appointed  to  assist  the 
King-Crane  commission  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  American  University  of 
Beirut.  President  King,  through  his 
work  with  Mr.  Crane,  who  is  a trus- 
tee of  both  Constantinople  Woman’s 
College  and  Robert  College,  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  col- 
leges. 

Kathryn  Newell  Adams,  Oberlin, 
1898,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
president  of  the  only  woman’s  col- 
lege in  the  group,  the  Constantinople 
Woman’s  College.  She  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  presidency  in  1924  and  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
working  with  Turkish  women  during 
the  years  of  their  emancipation  with 
the  founding  of  the  Republic.  Presi- 
dent Adams  is  in  the  United  States  on 
leave  and  is  speaking  throughout  the 
country  in  behalf  of  the  endowment 
fund  for  the  six  American  colleges  in 
the  Near  East. 

Albert  W.  Staub,  1904,  is  Ameri- 
can Director  of  the  Near  East  College 
Association,  and  Berneiee  Griswold 
Langstroth,  1916,  publicity  director. 
Among  the  graduates  who  have  served 
as  teachers  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut  are:  Alfred  H.  Joy,  1904, 
Edwards  Dyson  Ford,  ’07,  Amy  Fran- 
ces Webster,  1916,  Paul  R.  Bunker, 
1919,  and  Millard  Fuller,  1920;  at 
Robert  College,  Alfred  Lee  Morgan, 
1900,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Estes,  1917,  Ed- 
ward C.  Colcord,  1920,  and  John  El- 
liott Fisher,  1927;  at  the  Constanti- 
nople Woman’s  College,  Kathryn  New- 
ell Adams,  1898,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Es- 
tes, 1917,  and  Helen  G.  Smith,  1919. 

At  commencement  in  1923  Oberlin 
conferred  an  honorary  degree  on  Dr. 
Edward  Capps,  a trustee  of  the  newly 
founded  Athens  College,  Greece,  and 
last  June  upon  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bris- 
tol in  recognition  of  his  services  as 
American  High  Commissioner  in 
Turkey.  Admiral  Bristol  was  a close 
friend  of  both  Constantinople  Wom- 
an’s College  and  Robert  College  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Turkey  and  accom- 
plished much  for  them. 


These  colleges  while  Christian  in 
spirit  are  non-secretarian  and  are  open 
to  youth  of  all  nationalities  and  re- 
ligions. At  least  thirty  nations  and 
fifteen  different  religious  sects  are 
represented  in  the  enrollment  of 
3,178  students.  These  institutions 
train  young  men  and  women  to  be 
self-supporting,  broad-minded  citizens. 
Character  building  is  foremost  in  the 
purpose  of  the  teaching. 

Oberlin  alumni  are  being  appealed 
to  because  of  this  close  association 
with  the  college,  to  take  out  member- 
ship in  the  Near  East  College  Asso- 
ciation in  order  that  the  colleges  may 
become  permanently  self-supporting. 
The  six  colleges  are:  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beirut,  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople Woman’s  College,  Interna- 
tional College  of  Smyrna,  Sofiia  Amer- 
ican Schools  and  Athens  College, 
Greece.  American  headquarters  are 
at  18  E.  41st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Maybe  She’ll  Airplane  to 
Her  Reunion 

Mrs.  Elgin  Sherk  (Joy  Smith),  who 
has  been  living  in  Persia  for  several 
years,  writes  interestingly  to  one  of 
her  classmates  about  her  recent  ex- 
periences and  her  plans  for  getting  to 
Oberlin  for  her  class  reunion. 

"Now  that  I know  so  early  that 
plans  are  under  way  for  1929,  it  may 
mean  a possibility  of  being  with  you 
all.  I had  seen  only  one  Oberlin  per- 
son in  five  years  until  Tracy  Strong 
met  us  in  Geneva  when  we  arrived  a 
fortnight  ago.  Now  he  is  on  the  briny 
deep  en  route  to  America,  but  will  be 
back  with  Edith  and  their  children 
soon  after  Christmas.  In  the  mean- 
time I and  our  three  lively  specimens 
of  humanity  are  settling  down  for  a 
year  of  hard  study  in  Geneva. 

"Luckily  Allen  and  Sylvia  had  been 
doing  many  of  their  lessons  in  French 
in  Persia,  so  they  have  been  able  to 
enter  quite  easily  the  Swiss  schools 
here.  And  Donald,  for  whose  sake 
we  left  Persia,  to  find  a friendlier 
climate,  is  at  last  getting  rosy  cheeks 
and  becoming  a real  baby. 

“It  goes  without  saying  that  our 
journey  out  of  Persia  was  a thrilling 
adventure.  Elgin  and  the  older  chil- 
dren left  Teheran  with  the  baggage 
by  auto  several  days  before  Donald 
and  I flew.  It  was  the  easiest  way  to 
say  goodbye  to  the  Persia  we  have 
learned  to  love  deeply  during  our 
many  months  there  — to  wave  our 


farewells  to  the  familiar  landmarks 
from  above.  The  climb  up  over  the 
Elborg  mounts  — more  than  12,000 
feet  — was  a marvelous  experience, 
especially  when  we  struck  a ‘pocket.’ 
On  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  our  family  was  reunited  and  a 
Russian  steamer  took  us  up  to  Baku, 
the  Russian  seaport  and  oil  center. 
This  city  belonged  to  the  Persian 
crown  a century  ago,  and  in  the  depot 
we  found  inscriptions  from  the  Koran 
still  on  its  walls. 

“Then  came  the  2,000  miles  through 
a Russia  not  at  all  as  the  newspaper 
articles  describe  it  to  be,  up  to  Mos- 
cow where  we  saw  the  famous  black 
mausoleum  that  holds  Lenine’s  earth- 
ly remains.  Literally  multitudes  have 
continued  going  into  that  impressive 
solemnity  paying  homage  to  their  idol 
until  the  ‘Varsovie  incident.’  Then 
the  public  was  denied  the  thrill  of 
viewing  that  corpse  which  to  them  is 
a symbol  of  a new  life  for  Russia. 
Life  seemed  to  us  quite  normal  in 
Moscow,  but  then,  we  had  nothing  to 
compare  it  with  — ‘before  the  revolu- 
tion.’ There  was  an  intangible  con- 
sciousness of  fear  almost  everywhere 
— something  more  baffling  and  more 
mysterious  than  I had  experienced  be- 
fore. 

“From  Moscow  we  went  directly  to 
Riga,  where  a month  on  the  Baltic  sea 
coast  did  wonders  for  Donald.  We 
then  came  to  Switzerland,  while  Elgin 
went  back  to  his  Persian  work  until 
next  spring,  when  he  can  join  us  and 
we  will  all  go  to  America  together. 

“At  a tea  yesterday,  whom  do  you 
suppose  I met?  LaVerne  Lane  Betts! 
She  hasn’t  been  back  to  Oberlin  since 
1907,  so  although  I had  felt  very  for- 
eign and  out  of  touch  with  things 
Oberlinish,  I was  able  to  give  her 
quite  a bit  of  gossip  and  we  had  a re- 
union all  our  own.” 

Mrs.  Sherk’s  address  is  5 Chemin  du 
Square,  Geneve,  Suisse. 


Education  Pays  in  the  Insur- 
ance Business 

That  education  seems  to  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  productivity  of 
insurance  solicitors  is  shown  in  an 
analysis  of  the  million  dollar  pro- 
ducers in  the  life  insurance  business. 

There  were  182  men  last  year  who 
secured  for  their  companies  over  a 
million  dollars  each.  It  took  the 
average,  so  says  The  Life  Aetna-izer, 
13  years  of  work  to  get  into  the  mill- 
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ion  dollar  class.  Those  with  a college 
education  reached  it  in  11  years, 
those  with  only  a high  school  training 
14  years  and  with  a grade  school 
training  15  years.  The  average  age 
for  the  college  graduates  was  40,  high 
school  graduates  42  jnd  grade  school 
graduates  47.  Of  the  12  producers 
who  attained  the  million  dollar  class 
before  they  were  thirty  years  of  age, 
seven  had  a college  education,  four  a 
high  school  education  and  one  a grade 
school  education. 

A college  education  in  this  line  of 
business  at  least  would  seem  to  have 
financial  as  well  as  cultural  value. 


Rather  Ragged  Season 
Comes  to  an  End 

By  Frederick  J.  Holter,  ’29 
If  there  can  be  such  a thing  as  an 
Ohio  Conference  football  champion- 
ship, Oberlin  has  lost  it,  after  holding 
it  for  a number  of  years.  She  did  not 
lose  it  by  much,  but  her  record  of  one 
defeat  and  one  tie  this  year  is  not 
quite  perfect  enough  to  give  her  claim 
to  the  championship. 

After  winning  four  straight  she 
came  out  on  the  little  end  of  the 
score  with  Miami.  Then  followed  two 
victories  and  a tie. 

ERRATIC  AND  RAGGED 
The  Akron  game  was  one  of  great 
interest  and  many  thrills.  Our  bunch 
started  right  in  and  scored  early  in 
the  game  in  easy  fashion.  Then  we 
seemed  to  let  down.  Akron,  by  a 
series  of  passes,  bucks,  and  end  runs, 
tied  the  score.  After  this  it  seemed 
to  be  anyone’s  game.  The  Crimson 
and  Gold  were  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, and  two  more  touchdowns  were 
scored  to  insure  a victory.  Akron 
succeeded  in  getting  another  marker 
also.  Erratic  playing  marked  the 
whole  affair.  When  the  Yeomen  took 
the  game  seriously,  everything  went 
smoothly,  but  during  the  let-downs 
there  was  much  ragged  playing. 
Scor:  Oberlin  19,  Akron  14. 

HONORS  EQUALLY  DIVIDED 
For  three  quarters  of  the  game  at 
Wooster  the  honors  were  about  equal- 
ly divided.  Finally  in  the  fourth 
period  Fleming  neatly  faked  a punt 
and  got  away  for  a forty  yard  run  and 
placed  the  ball  on  their  seven-yard 
line,  from  where  Butzberger  took  it 
across.  Punting  was  a popular  fea- 
ture of  the  affair,  both  teams  on  fail- 
ing to  gain  would  resort  to  kicking. 
Blough,  the  Wooster  ace,  failed  to  live 


up  to  his  highly  touted  rating.  The 
Boles-men  always  cause  us  plenty  of 
trouble  and  this  fracas  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  fact  that  the  Wooster  root- 
ers remained  after  the  game  and  sang 
their  song  for  a losing  team  is  worthy 
of  note  and  also  of  emulation.  Score: 
Oberlin  7,  Wooster  0. 

TWO  LONG  RUNS 

The  Mount  Union  gridders  caused 
the  Oberlin  fans  a great  deal  of  un- 
easiness during  the  battle  because  of 
their  continual  threatening  of  our 
goal.  Also,  by  holding  us  to  a tie  they 
caused  us  considerable  grief. 

Their  score  came  in  the  first  few 
minutes  of  play.  Emerson  hit  the 
line  and  with  the  help  of  very  effect- 
ive interference,  ran  sixty-five  yards 
for  a touchdown. 

Oberlin,  with  a somewhat  altered 
line-up,  came  right  back  and  after  a 
few  plays  Hosfield  went  around  right 


Professor  Paul  MacEachron 
Coach  of  Football,  whose  team 
only  lost  one  game  and  tied  one. 


end  for  sixty-five  yards  and  a touch- 
down. The  rest  of  the  game  was 
scoreless,  although  Oberlin  threatened 
often.  Our  trouble  in  this  game  was 
the  same  as  it  had  been  all  season — 
the  inability  to  score  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself. 

TENNIS  AND  CROSS  COUNTRY 
The  fall  tournament  in  tennis  re- 
sulted in  Robert  Reischauer,  ’29,  tak- 
ing the  gold  medal  over  Edwin  Reis- 
chauer, his  freshman  brother. 

The  cross  country  team,  in  the  state 
meet  held  at  Granville,  placed  third. 
In  the  dual  meet  at  Wooster  at  the 


time  of  the  football  game  she  was 
badly  beaten. 

The  sophomores  after  a hard  strug- 
gle — several  of  them  — succeeded  in 
capturing  the  class  championship  in 
football. 


Rousing  Football  Dinner 

President  Wilkins,  football  en- 
thusiast, was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  football  dinner  November  22. 
“Chuck”  Wilder,  captain  of  the  team, 
was  toastmaster.  Coach  MacEachron 
spoke  briefly  of  the  fine  work  of  the 
squad,  pointing  out  that  43  men  had 
reported  for  practice  an  September  15 
and  41  were  in  suits  the  day  before 
the  final  game. 

Director  of  Athletics  Savage  pre- 
sented the  “O”  certificates  in  football 
to  C.  Wilder,  J.  Wilder,  Fleming,  Hos- 
field, Wickenden,  Stocker,  Jamison, 
Morris,  Tenny,  Metcalf,  Hoecker, 
Doane,  of  the  senior  class,  and  Holter, 
Martin,  and  Parks  of  the  junior  class. 

Track  "0”s  were  given  to  C.  M. 
Brooks,  H.  D.  Lampman,  S.  M.  Fitton, 
T.  T.  Currie,  and  K.  W.  Miller. 

Announcement  was  made  that 
Miller  had  been  elected  cross  country 
captain  for  next  year  and  that  “Dutch” 
Holter  was  to  lead  the  football  boys. 
Frederick  John  Holter,  Jr.,  Cleveland, 
is  the  way  the  college  catalogue  labels 
the  new  captain  but  "Dutch”  is  plenty 
cognomen  for  his  fellows.  Pie  has 
played  left  guard  and  his  actions 
would  indicate  that  he  enjoyed  it.  He 
is  extremely  popular  and  should  make 
a good  leader  for  next  year. 

President  Wilkins  told  of  some  of 
his  personal  experiences  -with  the 
game  of  football  and  then  reviewed 
some  of  the  suggested  changes  in  foot- 
ball regulations. 

He  spoke  of  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver’s  pro- 
posal of  a one-year  varsity  rule,1  but 
expressed  himself  as  more  favorable 
to  a two-year  rule.  He  did  not  go  into 
detail  but  suggested  that  this  was  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration.2 

1 Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  November, 
1920,  page  22. 

2 See  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  May, 
1920,  page  9. 


Girls  Decide  Hockey 
Championship 

We  never  understood  why  the  Ober- 
lin girls  selected  the  names  of  boys’ 
colleges  to  give  title  to  their  athletic 
teams,  unless  they  figure  their  ath- 
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letics  to  be  imitative  of  boys.  What 
would  happen  if  the  new  movement 
among  the  Oberlin  men  to  play 
hockey  should  result  in  the  men  or- 
ganizing Wellesley  and  Vasser  teams? 

The  annual  clash  between  the  Army 
and  Navy  hockey  teams  occurred  No- 
vember 21.  “It  was  an  exciting, 
breath-taking  game,  and  the  most  in- 
teresting of  any  hockey  game  played 
for  many  years  in  Oberlin,”  writes 
Betty  Burns  in  the  Review.  “The 
playing  showed  the  great  progress  the 
women  have  made  during  the  past 
season  under  the  tutelage  of  the 
coaches.  There  was  a conspicuous 
absence  of  bunching,  each  player  cov- 
ered her  opponent  in  a way  that  made 
the  game  open.  Some  beautiful  push 
passes  and  left  hand  lunges  were  ex- 
ecuted. The  dribbling  of  some  of  the 
forward  line  was  a marvel  to  behold, 
a single  player  taking  the  ball  for 
over  fifty  yards  through  the  defense 
at  a high  speed  only  to  be  stopped  a 
few  feet  from  the  goal.  The  frequent 
and  neatly  executed  passes  between 
the  players  and  the  prevalence  of 
team  work  was  all  the  more  surpris- 
ing because  of  the  fact  that  neither 
team  had  had  a practice  before  the 
crucial  game.” 

Annapolis  goals  were  secured  by 
Word,  Place,  Chase,  Davis  and  Bell, 
while  the  points  for  West  Point  were 
made  by  Maxim,  Hill  and  Homegard- 
ner.  Score:  Army  7,  Navy  6. 


Additional  Gift  of  Land  for 
Women’s  Athletics 

Mr.  William  A.  G-alpin  of  Buffalo, 
donor  of  Galpin  Field,  the  girls’  ath- 
letic grounds,  has  just  made  the  wom- 
en another  gift  of  land.  The  addi- 
tional gift  is  also  to  be  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Galpin. 

In  1923,  Mr.  Galpin  gave  to  the  col- 
lege $15,000  which  covered  the  ex- 
pense of  buying  eight  acres  of  land 
lying  back  from  West  Lorain  street 
and  Woodland  avenue,  and  of  improve- 
ing  the  property. 

Hockey  fields  and  tennis  courts 
were  laid  out  and  have  been  much 
used  by  the  college  women. 

Mr.  Galpin’s  new  gift  consists  of 
14.31  acres  immediately  adjoining  the 
women’s  field  on  the  north  and  run- 
ning through  to  the  men’s  field.  It 
is  his  desire  that  the  land  be  used 
for  and  by  the  women  students.  The 
physical  education  department  for 
women  and  the  Women’s  Gymnasium 


and  Field  association  have  tentative 
plans  drawn  which  will  make  use  of 
the  ground  for  hockey,  tennis,  four 
holes  of  golf,  archery,  and  other  out- 
door sports. 

Mr.  Galpin  is  father  of  Mrs.  Helen 
Galpin  Lamy,  ’02. 

Glacial  Tramp  Finds 
New  Home 

Now  that  the  red  jasper  conglom- 
erate bowlder  and  the  slab  of  sand- 
stone, which  have  for  over  thirty 
years  lain  in  front  of  Spear  labora- 
tory, have  been  moved  to  a place  in 
front  of  the  geological  building,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recount 
briefly  of  their  history.  The  slab  of 
sandstone  came  from  the  quarry  at 
Amherst,  and  is  of  interest  because 
of  the  glacial  scratches  on  it  and 
the  semi-lunar  marks.  How  these 
marks  were  made  has  been  a puzzle 
to  geologists.  The  bowlder  is  a fa- 
mous traveler.  Its  original  home  was 
a ledge  of  rock  north  of  Lake  Huron 
in  Canada;  but  some  10,000  or  more 
years  ago  it  was  broken  off  by  the 
continental  glacier  and  carried  down 
into  Kentucky,  where  it  was  left 
stranded  when  the  ice  retreated.  In 
1893,  when  Professor  G.  F.  Wright 
was  asked  to  prepare  a glacial  exhibit 
for  Ohio  at  the  World’s  Fair,  he  had 
this  bowlder  sent  to  Chicago  for  part 
of  the  exhibit.  It  arrived  there  ahead 
of  Professor  Wright,  and  not  being 
properly  labeled  and  its  value  not  be- 
ing duly  appreciated  it  was  put  out 
on  the  dump,  where  fires  built  around 
it  cracked  it  in  two.  One-half  was 


kept  by  the  Field  Columbian  museum 
and  the  other  half  brought  to  Oberlin 
at  the  close  of  the  Fair.  A full  ac- 
count of  its  wanderings  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Pinneo  Dudley,  O.  C., 
’93,  and  published  first  in  the  Oberlin 
Review  and  then  reprinted  in  pam- 
phlet form,  under  the  title,  "Autobi- 
ography of  a Glacial  Tramp.” 


Stories  sf  Freshman  Blunders 
Circulated 

Stories  concerning  displays  of  in- 
nocence made  by  various  members  of 
the  freshman  class  are  already  cir- 
culating about  the  campus.  Three  of 
them  were  recently  mentioned  in  the 
Review. 

A freshman  girl,  failing  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  a professor  the  other 
day,  was  in  a quandry  as  to  how  she 
could  best  make  amends  for  her  de- 
linquency. So  she  took  her  troubles 
to  Miss  Ivanore  V.  Barnes,  at  the 
Bureau  of  Appointments,  in  Peters 
Hall. 

Another  conscientious  girl  of  the 
first  year  class,  wishing  to  abide  by 
the  rule  forbidding  the  hanging  of 
damp  clothing  in  dormitory  rooms, 
sought  information  from  the  matron 
as  to  where  she  should  place  her 
towel  and  wash  cloth  after  using  them. 

These  two  call  to  mind  a third 
which  occurred  last  year.  When  Pres- 
President  Emeritus  King  presented 
the  members  of  the  senior  class  with 
printed  copies  of  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,” 
a freshman  insisted  that  the  philoso- 
pher had  spoken  in  chapel  early  in 
the  fall. 


College  Calendar  for  1928 
Now  Ready 

The  Oberlin  Calendar,  issued  annu- 
ally by  the  College,  has  been  received 
from  the  Albertype  Company  of  Brook- 
lyn and  is  now  being  distributed  from 
the  Secretary’s  office.  The  1928  Cal- 
endar is  printed  upon  Japan  Parch- 
ment paper;  the  cover  and  interior 
stock  is  a buff  color,  the  pictures  are 
“tipped  in”  on  ivory  mounts  and  the 
subjects  and  descriptions  are  plate- 
marked.  The  printing  is  in  a sepia 
tint  and  the  pages  are  tied  together 
with  a brown  cord. 

The  College  plans  to  distribute  ap- 
proximately 3000  copies  to  friends  of 
the  institution  and  to  high  schools, 
.while  about  3500  copies  are  regularly 
sold  to  students  and  members  of  the 
faculty.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Calen- 
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dars  will  find  a conspicuous  place  in 
homes  or  in  offices  and  thus  help  in 
enlarging  the  circle  of  Oberlin  friends. 

The  price  of  the  Calendar  is  fifty 
cents  a copy,  with  six  cents  additional 
for  postage. 

Is  There  a Santa  Claus  ? 

By  Charles  A.  Dana 
We  take  pleasure  in  answering  at 
once  and  thus  prominently  the  com- 
munication below,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  our  great  gratification  that 
its  faithful  author  is  numbered  among 
the  friends  of  The  Sun: 

“Dear  Editor.  — I am  S years  oid. 
Some  of  my  little  friends  say  there  is 
no  Santa  Claus.  Papa  says  ‘If  you 
see  it  in  The  Sun  it’s  so.’  Please  tell 
me  the  truth,  is  there  a Santa  Claus? 
Virginia  O’Hanlon,  115  West  Ninety- 
fifth  Street.” 

Virginia,  your  little  friends  are 
wrong.  They  have  been  affected  by 
the  skepticism  of  a skeptical  age. 
They  do  not  believe  except  they  see. 
They  think  that  nothing  can  be  which 
is  not  comprehensible  by  their  little 
minds.  All  minds,  Virginia,  whether 
they  be  men’s  or  children’s,  are  little. 
In  this  great  universe  of  ours  man  is 
a mere  insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect, 
as  compared  with  the  boundless  world 
about  him,  as  measured  by  the  intelli- 
gence capable  of  grasping  the  whole 
of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a Santa 
Claus.  He  exists  as  certainly  as  love 
and  generosity  and  devotion  exist,  and 
you  know  that  they  abound  and  give 
to  your  life  its  highest  beauty  and  joy. 
Alas!  how  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus!  It 
would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there  were  no 
Virginias.  There  would  be  no  child- 
like faith  then,  no  poetry,  no  romance 
to  make  tolerable  this  existence.  We 
should  have  no  enjoyment,  except  in 
sense  and  sight.  The  eternal  light 
with  which  childhood  fills  the  world 
would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus!  You 
might  as  well  not  believe  in  fairies! 
You  might  get  your  papa  to  hire  men 
to  watch  in  all  the  chimneys  on 
Christmas  eve  to  catch  Santa  Claus, 
but  even  if  they  did  not  see  Santa 
Claus  coming  down,  what  would  that 
prove?  Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus,  but 
that  is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa 
Claus.  The  most  real  things  in  the 
world  are  those  that  neither  children 
nor  men  can  see.  Did  you  ever  see 


fairies  dancing  on  the  lawn?  Of 
course  not,  but  that’s  no  proof  that 
they  are  not  there.  Nobody  can  con- 
ceive or  imagine  all  the  wonders 
there  are  unseen  and  unseeable  in  the 
world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s  rattle  and 
see  what  makes  the  noise  inside,  but 
there  is  a veil  covering  the  unseen 
world  which  not  the  strongest  man, 
nor  even  the  united  strength  of  all  the 
strongest  men  that  ever  lived,  could 
tear  apart.  Only  faith,  fancy,  poetry, 
love,  romance,  can  push  aside  that 
curtain  and  view  and  picture  the 
supernal  beauty  and  glory  beyond.  Is 
it  all  real?  Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this 
world  there  is  nothing  else  real  and 
abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus?  Thank  God!  he 
lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A thou- 
sand years  from  now,  Virginia,  nay, 
ten  times  then  thousand  years  from 
now,  he  will  continue  to  make  glad 
the  heart  of  childhood/ — From  New 
York  Sun. 


Dads  and  Mothers  Visit 
Campus 

Dads’  and  Mothers’  Day  came  late 
this  year.  Possibly  its  nearness  to 
Thanksgiving  and  the  probability  of 
bad  weather  kept  many  parents  away 
but  nevertheless  there  were  a goodly 
number  present  and  a more  than 
usual  interest  on  their  part.  Most 
were  more  fortunate  than  two  of  their 
number  who  upon  visiting  classes  Sat- 
urday morning  found  the  regular  pro- 
fessors absent  and  substitutes  hold- 
ing forth. 

The  football  boys  furnished  a good 
game  for  the  folks  from  home  to  see. 
Even  if  they  didn’t  triumph  over  Mt. 
Union  they  pulled  some  pretty  plays, 
a beautiful  pass,  and  a long  run. 

After  the  chill  at  the  game  the  hot 
chocolate  at  the  reception  in  the 
Men’s  Building  was  quite  acceptable. 
It  is  a delightful  occasion  for  parents 
and  professors,  this  reception  where 
the  children  act  as  the  link  between 
home  and  college. 

Warner  gymnasium  gallery  was 
filled  with  parent  onlookers  at  the  all- 
college party  in  the  evening  and  not 
a few  of  the  elders  were  seen  on  the 
dance  floor.  A great  many  stayed  over 
Sunday,  attending  church,  visiting  the 
art  gallery  and  calling  on  teachers 
and  friends. 


A1  Wheeler  Head  Coach 

Alfred  G.  Wheeler,  who  has  been 
freshman  coach  at  Amherst  College 
since  September,  has  been  appointed 
head  coach  of  basketball  and  baseball 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

A1  was  a star  quarterback  on  the 
Oberlin  varsity  team,  was  captain  of 
the  basketball  quintet  and  played  first 
base  on  the  baseball  nine.  He  was 
freshman  coach  at  Iowa  State  for  two 
years  and  made  a good  record  for 
himself  there.  This  fall  he  was  called 
to  Amherst  as  head  freshman  coach 
and  produced  the  first  undefeated 
freshman  team  since  1924. 


Herbert  Delos  Good- 
enough,  ’77 

By  W.  C.  Wilcox,  78 

When  I first  sought  entrance  to 
Oberlin  College,  I was  directed  to 
Professor  Churchill  in  respect  to  my 
qualifications  in  a certain  branch  of 
mathematics.  I there  met  a young 
man  who  interested  me  not  only  be- 
cause we  had  met  on  a similar  errand, 
but  because  we  were  depending  on  the 
same  means  for  the  expenses  of  our 
education, — anything  we  could  find  to 
do.  He  had  found  a paying  job  as  hod 
carrier  in  building  Council  Hall.  I 
found  one  as  janitor  of  one  of  the  col- 
lege buildings.  Later  we  both  joined 
a class  of  forty  new  students  who  ex- 
pected to  study  for  the  ministry.  The 
young  man  was  Herbert  Delos  Good- 
enough.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
an  acquaintance  and  friendship  which 
has  extended  uninterupted  throughout 
his  life. 

He,  though  a little  younger,  was 
farther  advanced  in  his  studies  than 
I and  got  into  a class  ahead  of  me. 
Yet  all  through  the  college  course  we 
were  more  closely  associated  in  one 
thing  or  another  than  many  students 
of  the  same  class.  Six  years  later, 
when  I was  a senior  and  he  was  in 
the  theological  seminary,  we  were 
leaders  in  a joint  debate  between 
Phi  Kappa  Pi  and  the  seminary. 
Though  the  meed  of  victory  was 
awarded  Phi  Kappa  Pi  I never 
counted  myself  his  equal  as  an  all 
round  student.  He  was  brilliant  in 
mathematics  and  the  classes,  and  ob- 
tained the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  As 
a student  tutor  of  Latin  he  was  un- 
surpassed in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
recited  to  him.  As  essayist  he  won 
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the  highest  honor  in  the  oratorical 
contest  and  represented  the  college 
in  the  interstate  contest. 

When  I came  to  graduate  from  the 
seminary  and  was  considering  a call 
from  the  Second  Congregational 
church  of  Toledo,  he  persuaded  me 
that  there  was  no  such  urgency  in 
that  call  as  there  was  for  a pioneer  in 
the  new  mission  which  our  board  was 
starting  in  Africa.  We  went  out  to 
Africa  on  the  same  ship  and  while  I 
was  waiting  for  an  opening  into  the 
pioneer  field  he  invited  me  to  come 
and  help  him  in  the  Adams  Boys’ 
school  of  which  he  was  principal. 

For  some  years  he  was  secretary 
of  the  mission  and  for  two  or  three 
terms  its  president. 

Friends  as  we  were,  we  did  not 
always  see  eye  to  eye.  He  was  a 
Democrat  and  I was  a Republican.  He 
was  a free  trader  and  I was  a pro- 
tectionist. He  was  an  ardent  de- 
fender of  the  British  in  the  Boer  war 
while  I was  just  as  strong  for  the 
Boers.  In  theology  he  was  a mod- 
ernist while  I was  pretty  much  of  a 
fundamentalist  before  the  terms  were 
ever  heard  of.  But  these  disagree- 
ments did  not  affect  our  friendship 
and  on  some  points  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  vision  was 
clearer  than  mine. 

The  capping  of  a long  life  of  friend- 
ship was  when  he  came  to  see  me  here 
where  I am  laid  on  the  shelf.  As 
usual  we  found  something  on  which 
we  could  lovingly  disagree.  I took 
him  to  see  Aimee  Semple  McPherson. 
Though  she  did  not  rise  to  greet  him 
nor  offer  to  take  him  by  the  hand, 
(there  didn’t  seem  to  he  any  money 
in  it),  he  thought  she  was  a wonderful 
woman.  She  converted  his  brother. 
I thought  she  was  a consummate  hypo- 
crite. 

Now  the  news  comes  that  he  is 
gone.  He  has  taken  the  precedence 
as  he  always  did.  We  will  never  have 
any  more  friendly  fights  in  this  world, 
but  the  time  is  probably  not  long 
when  we  shall  meet  where  we  shall 
know  fully  as  we  are  also  known. 


Men  Rather  Than  Walls 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

I have  mislaid  the  name  of  the  C. 
B.  Martin  lectureship  promoter,  and 
will  therefore  ask  you  to  turn  the  en- 
closed check  over  to  the  proper  per- 
son. It  is  small,  but  it  registers  both 
my  own  regard  for  Professor  Martin, 
and  also  my  conviction  that  Oberlin 


needs  “men  rather  than  walls,”  great 
personalities  rather  than  elaborate 
physical  equipment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Roy  E.  Bowers. 


What  Substitute  for  Religion 

I’m  sorry  to  see  in  the  October  is- 
sue that  Mr.  Grant  takes  exception  to 
religion  and  its  share  in  Oberlin  com- 
mencement. He  seems  to  want  a 
world  without  religion,  not  only,  that, 
but  to  feel  that  religion  is  old-fash- 
ioned. I should  be  sorry,  indeed,  if 
Oberlin  had  that  attitude.  What 
would  he  substitute,  I wonder?  Ober- 
lin would  not  be  like  Oberlin  to  me, 
without  religion,  and  life  itself  would 
be  a sorry  thing. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Abba  Harrington. 


No,  Brother 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: 

A plea  in  a recent  alumni  letter  for 
less  religion  in  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises calls  up  a train  of  thought 
which  has  long  been  running  through 
my  head  and  sets  my  pen  to  "wag- 
ging,” if  I may  be  allowed  that  ex- 
pression. The  thought  is  the  tenden- 
cy to  leave  God  out  of  this  hurried, 
rushing  world.  We  see  this  in  the 
decadence  of  the  family  altar,  in  the 
declining  church  attendance,  in  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  prayer  meeting, 
and  in  the  clamor  for  reduced  relig- 
ious requirements  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, to  say  nothing  of  direct  athe- 
istic propaganda.  Humanity  would 
assert  its  ability  to  get  along  alone. 
Much  of  our  social  service  and  wel- 
fare courses  and  activities  are  entire- 
ly divorced  from  the  religious  thought 
and  must  tend  to  place  life  upon  a 
material  basis. 

The  religious  education  movement 
aims  to  reinstate  God  in  his  universe, 
to  put  God  into  all  life.  It  would  be- 
gin with  the  little  child  in  the  home 
and  in  the  church  school  and  surround 
him  with  thoughts  and  impressions  of 
a loving  Heavenly  Father  present  in 
all  nature,  and  providing  for  the 
child’s  needs.  It  takes  the  awakening 
sense  of  law  in  life  and  heroism  in 
action  of  later  childhood,  and  fur- 
nishes a hero  worthy  of  imitation.  It 
leads  the  adolescent  into  personal 
choices,  gives  him  religion  as  a way  of 
life.  It  guides  the  altruistic  spirit  of 
youth  into  fields  of  helpful  service. 
It  gives  to  the  adult  the  sense  of 


power  and  strength  for  the  battle  of 
life  which  comes  from  communion 
with  and  reliance  upon  God.  Relig- 
ious education  considers  the  ministry 
of  art,  music,  recreation,  play,  and  all 
good  things  toward  the  development 
of  Christian  character. 

Religious  education  says  that  a 
child’s  religious  training  should  be  a 
part  of  and  not  apart  from  his  regu- 
lar education,  and  week  day  schools 
of  religion  on  “released  time”  and 
daily  vacation  Bible  schools  are 
springing  up  wherever  there  are  men 
and  women  of  vision  and  experience 
to  start  them.  These  schools  are 
greatly  limited,  not  for  lack  of  pupils 
but  for  lack  of  trained  leaders.  The 
verdict  of  those  who  have  engaged  in 
this  enterprise  is,  “Open  the  doors 
and  the  children  will  come.” 

The  responsibility  falls  upon  the 
Christian  colleges  to  furnish  this 
trained  leadership.  Some  colleges 
are  meeting  the  demand,  and  are  in 
the  vanguard  in  inspiration,  education, 
and  experimentation.  Others  lag  be- 
hind, wonder  if  these  are  sufficiently 
“cultural”  subjects,  or  fear  that  they 
shall  drift  into  “vocational”  lines,  as 
if  anything  could  be  more  cultural, 
at  the  same  time  more  practical,  than 
a study  of  God  and  his  ways  with 
men,  and  an  attempt  to  put  his  pres- 
ence and  guidance  into  the  daily  life. 
In  these  days  when  organized  atheism 
as  represented  by  the  4 A’s  is  ag- 
gressively bidding  for  our  young  men 
and  women,  and  boasting  of  chapters 
in  so  many  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  it  behooves  the  Christian 
college  to  be  alert,  not  only  along  the 
defenses  but  in  the  training  of  re- 
cruits for  the  front  line  trenches. 

No,  Brother,  let  us  not  ask  our 
Alma  Mater  for  less  religion  but  more 
— a whole  department  of  it,  with  a B. 
R.  E.  degree,  and,  perhaps,  looking  to- 
ward an  M.  R.  E.  or  D.  R.  E.  Let  us 
encourage  her  to  provide  not  only  the 
training  for  professional  leadership, 
but  inspiration  for  the  laymen,  that 
the  future  parents  and  teachers  and 
community  leaders  may  feel  a sense 
of  their  responsibility  and  opportunity 
in  this  matter;  then  let  us  pray  for 
their  success  in  putting  God  into  all 
life  until  the  veriest  hardened  mater- 
ialist among  us  shall  see  that,  — 

“Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  aflame 
with  God.” 

Ada  Simtson  Sherwood,  ’14 

Berea,  Ky. 
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Peck  Was  Noted  “Y”  Man 

To  the  Editors:  — 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  “ Ober- 
lin  Men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,”  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  great  outstand- 
ing character.  Edward  Watrous  Peck 
of  the  class  of  1881  0.  C.  is  better 
known  to  secretaries  of  the  associa- 
tion all  across  the  United  States  and 
round  the  world  than  any  other  Ober- 
lin  man  in  the  service,  and  univer- 
sally loved  and  honored. 

For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of 
the  City  Association  at  DesMoines, 
Iowa.  After  a year  or  two  in  In- 
diana, he  became  secretary  of  the 
State  Association  in  Minnesota.  His 
magnificent  service  as  state  secretary 
put  Minnesota  in  the  front  rank  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  circles  in  every  depart- 
ment, not  simply  in  athletics  and 
finances  but  especially  in  religious 
work.  Every  bill  was  paid  the  first 
day  of  every  month  for  twenty-five 
years  and  Minnesota  excelled  in  num- 
ber of  men  and  boys  in  Bible  classes 
and  in  numbers  of  converts  joining 
the  churches. 

Mr.  Peck  led  singing  and  taught 
Bible  classes  at  the  College  Student 
Conference  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis., 
every  summer  for  twenty-five  years. 
His  name  and  face  are  almost  as 
familiar  to  Christian  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  in 
every  land  where  student  volunteers 
have  penetrated  as  are  those  of  John 
R.  Mott  and  Fred  B.  Smith. 

With  a natural  voice  of  great  range, 
mellow  and  powerful  in  tone,  Mr. 
Peck  sang  in  the  Original  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Glee  Club  and  was  the  founder 
and  manager  of  the  International  As- 
sociation Quartet.  He  exemplified  the 
deep  devotional  spirit  and  the  fine 
discrimination  that  Oberlin  training 
generally  gives  to  her  musical  men. 
A speaker  forceful  and  convincing,  he 
preached  all  over  the  Middle  West,  a 
virile  gospel  that  won  many  to  lives 
of  service. 

That  wras  a splendid  article  on 
Oberlin  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  but  it  was  Hamlet  with 
Hamlet  eliminated. 

Oberlin  recently  (Commencement 
1926)  honored  the  older  brother,  John 
Fisher  Peck  most  deservedly,  and 
Edward  Watrous  Peck  will  be  as 
long  remembered.  Each  in  his  line 
won  well  merited  recognition.  They 
brought  honor  to  Oberlin  and  Oberlin 
should  honor  them. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
distinguished  service  of  Dr.  Luther 


Halsey  Gulick,  ’82  to  ’86  Prep.  Dept., 
for  some  years  teaching  Physical  Cul- 
ture at  the  Springfield  Training 
School,  afterward  director  of  Phys- 
ical Training  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools— one  of  the  nationally 
known  pioneers  in  his  field  of  Phys- 
ical Training  and  Summer  Camps  for 
boys  and  girls. 

Harlan  P.  Metcalf,  ’89. 


Book  Review 

The  Junior  High  School  (enlarged 
edition),  by  Do.  Leonard  V.  Koos. 
Ginn  & Co.  Boston  and  New  York. 
506  pages.  1927. 

This  enlarged  edition  of  a very 
stimulating  smaller  treatise  published 
in  1920  is  in  reality  a companion 
volume  to  “The  Junior  College”  and 
"The  American  Secondary  School.” 
In  these  three  books,  Dr.  Koos  offers 
the  educational  profession  an  uniquely 
consistent,  vital  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the-whole  field  of  Ameri- 
can secondary  education. 

The  object  and  function  of  this  rel- 
atively new  form  of  school  organiza- 
tion remain  appreciably  unchanged,  as 
they  are  based  on  the  pyschology  of 
early  adolescence.  This  new  treat- 
ment, however,  is  replete  with  new 
data  on  the  developments  in  the  sys- 
ten,  social  organization,  and  the  class- 
ification of  pupils,  trace  the  more  rap- 
idly changing  traits.  One  finds  at  once 
that  much  of  current  reorganization 
is  in  name  only  and  that  it  is  retard- 
ing rather  than  accelerating  a true 
junior  high  school.  The  author’s  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  mas- 
terful marshalling  of  data  make  the 
book  particularly  helpful  for  those  who 
are  experimenting  with  reorganization. 

"The  Junior  High  School”  is  also 
characterized  by  clearness  of  state- 
ment, wealth  of  illustrative  material, 
and  fine  mechanical  make-up.  For  the 
teacher  and  student  in  the  field,  the 
bibliographies  and  problems  with  each 
chapter  will  prove  excellent  guides. 
Here  is  a book  needed  in  our  profes- 
sional libraries  along  with  its  two 
companions  for  the  sake  of  their 
freshness  of  treatment,  wealth  of  sug- 
gestion, and  directness  of  attack  upon 
current  problems. 

W.  J.  G. 

Bible  Dramatics,  by  James  Watt 
f Raine,  ’93.  The  Century  Co. 

"I  wish  that  heathen  would  send  me 
something  to  eat  ...  . I’m  so  starved 
that  I feel  dizzy  ....  If  only  I 
could  find  a master  like  my  father  in- 
stead of  this  skinflint  that  I am  work- 


ing for.” 

Doesn’t  it  seem  quite  natural  for  the 
Prodigal  San  to  use  language  of  this 
sort,  as  he  longingly  watches  his  herd 
of  swine  as  they  gorge  upon  their 
husks?  The  most  prominent  quality 
of  this  new  book  of  Bible  plays  is  the 
way  in  which  the  characters  become 
normal,  living  men  and  women. 
Martha  becomes  a busy  housewife, 
elated  by  an  opportunity  to  entertain 
a famous  and  beloved  guest  — but  ex- 
asperated by  groceries  that  fail  to  ar- 
rive and  an  idle  sister  -who  would  let 
the  partridge  burn.  Joshua  is  found 
gloating  over  a fine  javelin  plucked 
from  a victim  in  one  of  his  wars, 
though  he  later  appears  as  the  soul 
of  honor  in  keeping  a promise  made  to 
his  enemies.  The  common  soldiers 
use  bad  grammar,  and  are  humorous 
in  a slangy  way.  It  is  quite  an 
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achievement  to  rescue  these  people 
from  their  traditional  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal shells,  to  produce  them  in  flesh 
and  blood  instead  of  in  the  form  of 
carved  wooden  statues  or  crude  fig- 
ures of  pieced  stained  glass. 

Of  course  this  very  effort  to  make 
these  characters  live  today  is  apt  to 
result  in  their  being  false  to  the  Bibli- 
cal originals.  In  the  main  the  author 
avoids  this  by  studied  care  in  restor- 
ing the  original  circumstances  and 
settings.  He  usually  succeeds  in  mak- 
ing the  story  more  real  than  it  is  in 
the  Bible.  Perhaps  this  is  unfor- 
tunate in  some  instances. The  play  de- 
scribing the  resurrection  is  strikingly 
vivid,  but  it  is  possible  that  at  times 
it  becomes  too  vivid.  There  is  too 
great  an  emphasis  upon  each  little  de- 
tail of  the  burial  of  Chi'ist,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  characters  to  describe 
the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  by  say- 
ing that  Christ  had  “evaporated”  seem 
rather  unfortunate,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  early  Christians  may 
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have  used  exactly  such  language. 

There  are  many  volumes  of  Bible 
plays  for  children  but  there  is  very 
little  material  for  young  people  or 
adults.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
to  meet  this  very  need,  and  the  pub- 
lisher may  be  excused  for  adding  one 
more  volume  to  those  that  the  relig- 
ious worker  must  have  on  his  shelves. 
There  are  many  technical  suggestions 
and  a great  deal  of  general  advice  on 
the  production  of  the  plays,  all 
adapted  to  the  use  of  amateurs.  It  is 
evident  that  the  author  is  quite  ex- 
perienced in  dramatic  work.  In  all 
it  is  the  most  interesting,  and  perhaps 
the  most  helpful,  of  the  books  which 
have  recently  been  published  in  the 
interest  of  religious  dramatics. 

I.  R.  W. 

Estttdios  Gramaticos  Espanoles,  by 
Sherman  W.  Brown,  ’22;  M.A.  ’24, 
of  West  Virginia  University.  XII. 
211  pp.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
York.  1927. 

This  book  is  well  prepared  for  use 
in  second-year  college  work  or  third- 
year  high  school.  It  contains  22  les- 
sons, occupying  96  pages  and  a com- 
pendium of  the  essentials  of  Spanish 
grammar  in  65  pages,  with  Spanish- 
English  and  English-Spanish  vocabu- 
laries. Each  lesson  is  based  on  a 
well-selected  prose  narrative  averag- 
ing a page  and  a half  in  length  and 
has  a list  of  questions  based  on  the 
story.  There  is  likewise  a grammar 
review,  a list  of  idioms  used,  oral  re- 
views, two  or  three  exercises  and 
composition  with  each  lesson. 

Glenn  Barr. 


News  of  Alumni 

TO — Elihu  C.  Bernard  is  the  oldest  liv- 
ing graduate  of  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary. 

’83-’S5— Hiram  C.  Case  died  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  after  a long  illness,  at  Canan- 
daigua, N.  Y.  For  nine  years  Mr.  Case 
was  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics  at  Al- 
bany, and  served  two  terms  as  School 
Commissioner  of  Ontario  county. 

c’S5-’89— Mrs.  Walter  L.  Persons  (Emma 
Behr)  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new 
Studio  Gift  Shop,  located  in  Professor 
Kimball's  old  studio,  132  Elm  Street,  Obor- 
lln.  Mrs.  Persons’  own  work  in  hand- 
painted  china,  lamp  shades  and  scarfs  is 
on  sale. 

’86— Edmund  Bruce  Stiles  died  at  his 
home  in  Manchester,  Iowa,  on  Septem- 
ber 7.  In  1898  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Judge  of  the  KJOi  Judicial  district  of  Iowa, 
which  position  he  had  had  for  seveu 
years.  Judge  Stiles  Is  survived  by  Ills 
wife,  a brother  and  fwo  sisters. 

ex-’88— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Clair  Avery  Orr,  on  October  24, 
at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  , 

’89— Dr.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf,  In  an  nr- 
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IF  you  have  known  se- 
A renity  of  the  mind,  even 
once  for  a short  time  only, 
you  will  know  that  it  is 
priceless. 

But  there  are  those  who 
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of  the  most  direct  steps 
to  this  serenity  — they 
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When  a John  Hancock 
Agent  calls  on  you,  re- 
member this.  It  is  worth 
while  seeing  him.  Better 
still,  it  is  worth  your 
while  to  send  for  him  and 
set  your  mind  at  rest  on 
this  score  at  once. 


A Strong  Company.  Over  Sixty  Years 
in  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
Attorney-at-Law 

1213-14-15-16-17  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McIIall” 


tick'  In  School  and  Society  (Nov.  5,  1027). 
describes  In  glowing  terms  the  work  of 
the  Marine  Ufological  Laboratory  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  and  tells  of  Its  unique 
ownership  and  management,  that  is,  by 
Its  students.  Dr.  Metcalf  and  a number 
of  other  Oberlln  men  and  women  share  in 
this  ownership. 

’91— Oberlin  College  was  represented  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  Millikan  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Semi-Centennial  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  af  Bowlder  on  November  3,  4 
and  5.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
program  of  this  celebration  was  the  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Millikan  on  “ Science  and 
Modern  Life.” 

*93— William  II.  Pittenger  died  sud- 
denly, August  28,  at  his  home  near  Ash- 
land, N.  J.  For  about  twenty  years  after 
leaving  college  he  was  connected  with  the 
.T.  A.  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
When  he  severed  his  connections  with 
that  firm  he  went  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
entered  into  the  real  estate  business,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Pittenger  loaves  a wife,  and 
one  sister.  Miss  Lou  Pittenger. 

’Do— The  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Times  is 
frequently  printing  tlie  sermons  of  Dr.  C. 
Rexford  Raymond,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church  of  that  city. 

’95-’9S—  Helen  G.  Dwyer  of  the  Fabre 
School,  died  at  St.  Lube’s  Hospital  in  Chi- 
cago on  October  27,  Miss  Dwyer  was  very 
prominent  as  a lecturer  and  teacher  in 
kindergarten  work. 

’98— Harry  A.  Ford  represented  Oberlin 
College  at  the  inauguration  of  E.  J.  Jaqua 
as  President  of  Scripps  College,  Clare- 
mont, Calif.,  on  October  34  and  15.  The 
initiation  of  the  first  year's  work  of 
Scripps  College  and  the  dedication  of  the 
Eleanor  Joy  Toll  Residence  Hall  were  also 
celebrated  at  this  time. 

’03— “Wire  and  Pipe”  of  St.  Louis  car- 
ries a full  page  article  concerning  Edward 
H.  Tenney  in  its  October  issue.  Mr.  Ten- 
ney is  chief  engineer  of  power  plants  for 
the  Union  "Electric  Light  & Power  Co.  of 
St.  Louis. 

'05-’l 2— Harold  Chamberlain  has  become 
director  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Ripon 
College.  He  has  been  teacher  of  music 
and  director  of  the  college  glee  club  at 
Ripon  for  the  past  two  years. 

'fio — At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  held  in  Washington 
in  May,  the  Field  Library  Section  of  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  Veterans’  Bureau 
contained  a “'special  poster  made  from  an 
enlarged  photograph  of  a negative  sent 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rodhouse  Creglow,  Li- 
brarian of  Hospital  No.  93  at  Legion, 
Texas,  to  illustrate  the  therapeutic  value 
of  nature  study  in  connection  with  the 
hospital  library.  About  two  hundred  va- 
rieties of  local  wild  flowers  have  been 
collected  and  identified.  In  a letter  to 
the  Medical  Office  in  Charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital, the  Medical  Director  of  the  Bureau 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  this  and 
other  material  sent  by  Mrs.  Creglow,  re- 
porting that  it  had  been  very  useful  both 
to  the  Bureau  of  Scientific  Exhibit,  and 
also  to  the  hospital  library  booth  of  the 
American  Library  Association  Hospital 
Libraries  Committee.  Mrs.  Creglw’s  meth- 
ods of  work  were  referred  to  also  in  an 
article  in  the  I . S.  Veterans’  Bureau 
Medical  Bulletin  for  March. 

An  enjoyable  feature  of  Mrs.  Creglow’s 
work  Is  that  in  connection  with  the  Le- 
gion Bible  Class.  She  takes  the  Sun- 
day School  Home  Department  Quarterlies 


The  Nation’s  Building  Stone 


Entrance,  Administration  Hall,  Evansville  College,  Evansville,  Indiana 
Miller,  Fullenwider  & Dowling,  Architects 

Walls  That  Increase  In  Charm 

A MERICAN  colleges,  following  the  ancient  European  tradition 
that  institutions  of  learning  should  be  built  of  lasting  material, 
generally  natural  stone,  are  securing  permanent  beauty  at  moderate 
cost  through  the  use  of  Indiana  Limestone. 

This  fine  natural  stone  is  so  beautiful  and  well  adapted  to  building 
purposes  and  is  so  economical  that  more  stone  buildings  throughout 
the  country  are  constructed  of  it  than  of  all  other  stones.  Walls  of 
this  beautiful  stone  require  little  care.  Indiana  Limestone  buildings 
acquire  a soft,  mellow  tone  which  adds  to  their  beauty. 

In  the  building  shown  above,  random  jointing  has  been  used  with 
delightful  effect.  As  the  years  pass,  the  charm  of  these  walls  will 
increase. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a brochure  showing  fine  examples  of 
collegiate  architecture  in  Indiana  Limestone,  illustrating  the  effects 
obtainable  by  the  use  of  one  or  another  of  the  various  grades  of 
Indiana  Limestone.  A reading  of  this  booklet  will  enable  you  to 
follow  your  own  institution's  building  program  with  greater  under- 
standing and  interest. 

For  convenience,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below,  tear  out 
and  mail  to  Box  838  Service  Bureau,  Indiana  Limestone  Compan>, 
Bedford,  Indiana. 
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to  the  men  in  the  wards  who  are  Inter- 
ested but  cannot  attend.  The  number  of 
patients  in  her  “home  department”  varies 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  Last  year  she 
had  charge  of  the  early  morning  singing 
of  Christmas  carols  in  the  wards. 

’06,  ’07 — Mrs.  Clara  Hustcd  Wolfe  and 
Mrs.  Agnas  Merrill  Behr,  together  with 
Mrs.'  Emma  Behr  Persons,  c*S5-*80,  have 
opened  the  Studio  Gift  Shop  in  the  former 
studio  of  Professor  Kimball,  132  Elm 
Street,  Oberlin.  Imported  art  goods,  lin- 
ens and  silks  from  China,  Japan,  Italy  and 
Spain  are  carried.  Hand-painted  work  by 
Mrs.  Behr  and  Mrs.  Persons  aud  by  Har- 
rison J.  Behr,  ’08,  are  also  for  sale. 

*07—“  It  has  become  a tradition  in  the 
Minnesota  Education  Association  to  elect 
a man  to  the  presidency  who  has  not 
campaigned  for  the  office  but  who  has  de- 
served recognition  because  of  educational 
achievement.  Nomination  of  Dr.  Leonard 
V.  Ivoos  by  a delegate  from  Red  Lake 


Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — io  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Hours- — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  433-W 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 

OBERLIN 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Falls,  where  Mr.  Koos  was  superinten- 
dent of  schools  for  four  years  before  be- 
coming a member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  came  as  a com- 
plete surprise  to  him.  He  had  no  time 
to  formulate  policy  or  platform  before  his 
election  today.” — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Kbos  is  professor  of  secondary  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
author  of  ten  books,  and  frequent  speaker 
before  educational  conferences  and  con- 
ventions throughout  the  country. 

’07 — Howard  C.  Crellin  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Beach,  N.  Dak. 

’09,  ’ll— Ralph  and  Edmund  Burroughs 
have  formed  a partnership  for  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  law  under  the  firm  name 
of  Burroughs  & Burroughs,  with  offices  in 
the  Second  National  Building  of  Akron, 
Ohio. 

’10 — The  Cleveland  Press  of  October  20 
contained  an  article  about  Estella  M.  Coe, 
who  is  studying  social  service  work  in  the 
Schools  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  West- 
ern Reserve  University.  Miss  Coe  will 
return  to  Japan,  where  she  has  been  teach- 
ing English  at  Kobe  for  several  years, 
when  she  has  finished  her  studies  in  so- 
cial service. 

’10— School  and  Society  for  September 
24  carried  an  article  by  William  S.  Ament 
on  Religion,  Education  and  Distribution. 
The  article  is  based  on  data  compiled 
from  Who’s  Who. 

’ll— Clare  Tousley  is  teaching  a course 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  Bar- 
nard College  called  “ Introduction  to  So- 
cial Work.”  Miss  Tousley  is  living  at  20 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York  City. 

'll— Born,  to  Carl  C.  and  Lucy  Weston 
Scheuring,  at  Mayfield  Village,  Ohio,  on 
April  28,  a third  daughter,  Carol  Louisa. 

’11-'13— Edith  Ruth  Strange  is  head  of 
the  piano  department  of  the  Bellingham 
State  Normal  School,  Bellingham,  Wash., 
and  has  a private  studio  in  the  Fine  Arts 
Building. 

*13— Helen  Treat  began  her  work  In 
September  as  librarian  in  the  Bellingham 
State  Normal  School. 

*13— Jerome  Davis  has  been  promoted  to 
the  Associate  Professorship  of  Practical 
Philanthropy  at  Yale. 

’13,  ’17— Rev.  anil  Mrs.  Philip  D.  Dut- 
ton (Helen  Wiley)  and  two  children  sailed 
from  Vancouver  November  19  for  China. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutton  have  spent  a sab- 
batical year  in  “America,  most  of  the  time 
In  Oberlin,  and  are  returning  to  Taiku, 
Shansi,  where  Mr.  Dutton  is  pastor  of 
the  church. 

'15— Mrs.  Dascomb  E.  Forbush  (Anna 
Ramsay)  has  had  a nervous  breakTlown 
and  twice  during  the  last  two  months 
has  been  lost.  The  first  time  she  dlnp- 
peared  from  lier  home  near  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  found  several  days  later 
in  the  woods  near  Syracuse,  two  hundred 
miles  distant.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Forbush 
shortly  afterwards  started  for  Florida  to 
spend  the  winter.  During  a stop  in 
Washington  Mrs|  Forbush  disappeared 
and  was  not  located  for  three  weeks.  She 
was  found,  November  13,  in  a woods  shack 
in  the  mountains  near  Claremont,  N.*  TT. 
When  lost  the  first  time  she  was  found 
by  W.  Arthur  McKinney,  'll,  Scout  Exec- 
utive of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  had  taken 
a troop  of  his  Boy  Scouts  to  help  search 
the  woods  in  which  it  was  rumored  Ills 


Oberlin  friend  had  been  seen.  Mr.  For- 
bush, ’1G,  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

'17— Harold  H.  Clum  is  teaching  this 
year  at  Hunter  College  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Clum  is  living  at  327  E.  20Gth  Street. 

17,  '18— Janet  Luclle  came  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elbert  Shelton  (Carolyn  Klinefelter), 
14  Cambridge  Street,  Manchester,  Conn.,' 
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A.  R.  K1MPTON 
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9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 
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(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 
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W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  BANK 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

THAT  MAKES  YOU 
FEEL  AT  HOME 

The  friendly  atmosphere  and 
the  fair  treatment  that  sur- 
rounds the  workings  of  this 
institution  make  it  a pleasant 
place  to  transact  your  bank- 
ing business. 

You  will  feel  at  home  and 
comfortable  here. 

Let  us  have  a call  from  you. 

We  can  please  you. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

Cashier. 

BAGGAGE  INSURANCE 

follows  you  wherever  you  go — around  the  world  or  to 
Kipton,  Ohio.  It  covers  your  property  while  at  the  re- 
pair shop,  at  the  laundry,  at  the  dry  cleaners,  in  hotels, 
or  on  trains — a regular  detective  on  the  alert  for  your 
protection. 

It  is  inexpensive. 

You  can  buy  a world-wide  coverage  for  $10.00  and  a 
policy  of  continual  limits  for  as  little  as  $3.00.  Order  by 
mail. 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Apollo  Theatre 

Nothing  so  Good  for  Stonily  Weather  as  a 
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Motion  Picture  Productions 
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Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

The  Painted  Window 

Send  Your  Friend  for  Christmas 
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OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
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Song  Book 
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on  October  19.  Mr.  Shelton,  who  took  his 
Ph.D.,  at  Yale  in  1924,  is  research  chem- 
ist for  Cheney  Bros.,  South  Manchester. 

— Rev.  Orville  C.  Jones  (t’22)  has  been 
called  to  the  First  Congregational  Church 
at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.  Ilis  work  there 
will  begin  December  1st.  Mr.  Jones  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Park  Congregational 
Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’20 — Wayne  E.  Manning  is  this  year  in 
the  botany  department  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  lie  has  previously  been  at 
Cornell  University.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ning (Margaret  Shelton)  are  living  at  1023 
W.  University,  Champaign,  111. 

’22 — Leslie  Hanawalt  has  been  awarded 
a University  Fellowship  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  is  work- 
ing for  his  Ph.D.  degree.  Mr.  Hanawalt 
is  living  at  HIT  Prospect  Street,  Anil 
Arbor. 

’22— James  H.  Vermilya  is  with  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  Ernst  & Ernst,  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accountants.  Mr.  Vermilya’s  new  ad- 
dress is  Sll  Junior  Terrace,  Chicago,  111. 

m’22— Tsi  Chang  Wang  is  the  author  of 
a book  entitled  “ The  Youth  Movement 
in  China.”  Dr.  Wang,  who  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
recently  been  teaching  in  the  department 
of  sociology  at  Ohio  State  University,  but 
this  year  has  returned  to  Oberlin  with  a 
younger  brother,  who  is  a student  here. 
He  expects  to  complete  another  book  this 
winter. 

’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Sawyer 
(Jeanette  Ela)  are  living  at  5514  Black- 
stone  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Sawyer 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Mrs.  Sawyer  is  also  studying  at  the  uni- 
versity, this  quarter. 

c’23— Mrs.  James  II.  H.  Ford  (Louise  Ar- 
nold) gave  a cello  recital  at  Wooster,  Ohio, 
on  November  15.  Mrs.  Ford  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Wooster  Con- 
servatory. 

’23— On  July  27  Mary  Hazard  was  mar- 
ried to  Eli  Walker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
are  living  at  17.S2  Taylor  Road,  Suite  24, 
East  Cleveland,  where  Mrs.  Walker  is 
teaching  physical  education  in  Euclid 
Village. 

’24 — Charlotte  M.  Dnnn  is  the  club  sec- 
retary of  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  She  is  living  at  G4  Washington 
Avenue. 

’24 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Charlotte  Oakes  Guth- 
rie to  Edward  Alvord  Ewing,  a graduate 
of  Wisconsin  University.  Miss  Guthrie 
has  left  the  art  gallery  of  the  Sterling  & 
Welch  Co.  and  is  now  in  the  children’s 
office  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

’24 — A daughter,  Barbara  Wilson,  was 
born  November  6 to  Horace  J.  and  Agnes 
Wilson  Child  of  2432  Montgomery  Way, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

*2-1 — Leon  C.  Lewandoski  and  Margery 
Cooke  Overholt  were  married  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  October  4.  During  the  past 
three  years  Mr.  Lewandoski  has  traveled, 
visiting  at  Athens,  Smyrna,  Salonika, 
Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Bombay,  Cal- 
cutta, Singapore,  Shanghai,  Moji,  Kobe, 
Manilla,  Honolulu,  Panama,  Montevidio, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
At  present  he  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
book  on  Personalities,  for  which  he  has 


gathered  material  from  many  lands.  Mrs. 
Lewandoski  has  for  a number  of  years 
been  engaged  in  welfare  work,  especially 
In  prisons,  in  many  states,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Desert 
News.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewandoski  are  at 
the  Roberts  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City. 

’25— Florence  Kellogg  married  Robert  F. 
Jones,  a graduate  of  Ohio  State  University 
in  1920,  in  November.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones 
are  living  at  1243  Warren  Road,  Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

’25— Mary  Ela  is  studying  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago.  Her  address  is  5514 
Blaekstone  Avenue. 

’25— Charlotte  P.  Ludlum  is  instructor 
in  the  department  of  classics  in  Oberlin, 
residing  at  10S  East  College  Street. 

’25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Weidman 
(Cornelia  Chamberlain)  of  Walton,  N.  Y., 
have  a son,  Thomas  F.,  born  September  2S. 

’2G— On  October  28,  Norman  Shaw,  who 
was  an  instructor  in  political  science  in 
Oberlin  College  last  year,  married  Lois 
Reed  of  West  SaTem.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Lakewood. 

’28,  ’27— Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Hem- 
ingway of  Oak  Park,  111.,  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Kenneth  H.  Symons  of  Carmel, 
111. 

ex-’30—  Sara  E.  Wirkler,  daughter  of 
John  E.  Wirkler,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
college,  was  married  in  August  to  Ralph 
E.  Wolfe  of  Petoskey,  Mich.  They  are 
making  their  home  at'  218  State  Street, 
Petoskey.  Mr.  Wolfe  is  associated  with 
his  father,  who  is  head  of  a Financing, 
Organizing  and  Adjusting  Company. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

STANDARD  BRANDS  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  SHOPPERS 

Printers  of 

“Driad”  Fast  Color  Bath  Towels 

-(V- 

THE 

“Kayser”  Gloves  and  Hosiery 

ALUMNI 

“Carter’s”  Rayon  Underwear 

MAGAZINE 

“Bradley”  Sweaters 

Anything  in  Printing 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

from  a 

Card  to  a Booh 

THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS  and  PICTURES 

Procure  Your  Christmas  Boolis  Early 


Story  of  Philosophy — Durant — $5.00 
Transition — Durant — $2.50 
Geo.  Washington — The  Rebel  and  Patriot — 
Elbert  Hubbard’s  Scrap  Book — $2.90 
Hughes- — $5.00 

Castles  in  Spain — Galeworthy — $2.00 
Church  in  the  World — Inge — $2.00 
Outspoken  Essays — Inge — $2.00 
The  New  Reformation — Pupin — $2.00 
Life  of  Prayer  on  a World  of  Science — 
W.  A.  Brown — $2.00 
Glorious  Adventure — Hallsburton — $5.00 
Royal  Road  to  Romance — Hallsburton — $5.00 
The  Man  Nobody  Knows 
The  Book  Nobody  Knows 
What  Can  a Man  Believe? 

Three  Notable  Books  by  Bruce  Barton — 
$2.50  each 

That  Man  Heine — Browne — $4.00 


Dusty  Answer — Rosamond  Lehmann — $2.50 
Emily’s  Quest — Montgomery — $2.00 
Barberry  Bush — Kathleen  Norris — $2.00 
The  Kingdom  of  Theophilus — W.  L.  Locke 
—$2.50 

The  Mad  Carews — Ostenso — $2.50 
Now  East  Now  West — Susan  Ertz — $2.00 
The  Cristocratic  Miss  Brewster — Lincoln — 
$2.00 

Liglits  Up — Grace  Richmond — $2.00 
The  Thunderer — Barrington — $2.50 
Forlorn  River — Zane  Grey — $2.00 
Gal  lion’s  Reach — Tomlinson — $2.50 
God  and  the  Grocerman — Wright — $2.00 
The  Grandmothers — Westcott — $2.50 
The  Next  Age  of  Man — Wiggam$3.oo 
History  of  the  World — 1 Vol.,  New  Ed. — H. 
G.  Wells — $7.50 

Now  We  Are  Six — Milne — $2.00 


This  Believing  World — Browne 

Quoted  Prices  on  Books  includes  Postage 

J UVENILE  S 

We  specialize  in  Juveniles — having  a large  number  of  the  very  best  titles  by  the  best  authors, 
Give  us  your  order.  Any  book  not  in  stock  will  be  sent  direct  from  publishers,  postpaid. 

P ICTURE  S 

We  can  furnish  any  picture  published  in  the  U.  S.,  and  many  foreign  prints. 

We  guarantee  the  framing  to  be  both  harmonious  and  artistic. 

Pictures  sent  on  approval. 

A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Live  in  Oberlin 

In  order  to  do  your  banking  with  us.  You  are  as  close 
as  your  nearest  mail  box.  If  it  is  inconvenient 
for  you  to  call  at  our  office 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“ On  the  Corner  ” 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

O.  C.  McKee,  Cashier 


ROOSEVELT 
New  York,  N.  Y 


WILLARD 
Washington.  D C. 


CORONADO 
St.  Louis.  Mo 


OAKLAND 
Oakland,  Calif. 


WOLFORD 
Danville,  111. 


NEIL  HOUSE 
Columbus.  O 


CLAREMONT 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


URBANA-LINCOLN 
Urbana.  Ill 


SCHENLEY 
Pittsburgh.  Pa 


MOUNT  ROYAL  RADISSON  SENECA  BLACKSTONE  pERE  MARQUETTE 

Montreal.  Can.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Rochester,  N Y Chicago.  111.  Peoria,  III. 


These  hotels  are  your  hotels 

Special  features  are  provided  for  our  Alumni 

Our  alumni  are  urged  to  use  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  travelling,  and  when  arranging  for  luncheons,  ban- 
quets and  get-togethers  of  various  sorts. 

You  will  find  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  an 
index  of  the  resident  Alumni  of  the  participating  colleges. 

Think  what  this  means  when  you  are  in  a strange  city 
and  wish  to  look  up  a classmate  or  friend. 

You  will  find  at  these  hotels  a current  copy  of  your 
Alumni  publication. 

You  will  also  find  a spirit  of  co-operation  and  a keen 
desire  to  see  you  comfortably  housed  and  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  Reservations  may  be  made  from  one  Intercol- 
legiate Alumni  Hotel  to  another  as  a convenience  to  you. 

Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  a new  and  vital  force 
in  assisting  your  Alumni  Secretary.  He  urges  you  to  sup- 
port them  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  He  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  an  introduction  card  to  the  managers 
of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  if  you  so  request. 

THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES 

The  alumni  organizations  of  .the  following  colleges  and  universities  are  participants 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement: 


Akron 

Colorado 

Maine 

Oregon  State 

Alabama 

Columbia 

M.  I.  T. 

Penn  State 

Amherst 

Cornell 

Michigan  State 

Pennsylvania 

Antioch 

Cumberland 

Michigan 

Princeton 

Bates 

Emory 

Mills 

Purdue 

Beloit 

Elmira 

Minnesota 

Radcliffe 

Bowdom 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Rollins 

Brown 

Georgetown  College 

Montana 

Rutgers 

Bryn  Mawr 

Goucher 

Mount  Holyoke 

Smith 

Bucknell 

Harvard 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Buffalo 

Illinois 

New  York  University 

Southern  California 

California 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Stanford 

Carnegie  Institute 

Iowa  State  College 

North  Dakota 

Stevens  Institute 

Case  School 

Kansas 

Northwestern 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Chicago 

Teachers’  Coll. 

Oberlin 

Texas 

College  of  the 

Kansas 

Occidental 

Tulane 

Ciry  of  New  York 

Lake  Erie 

Ohio  State 

Union 

Colgate 

Lafayette 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Vanderbilt 

Colorado 

Lehigh 

Oklahoma 

Vassar 

School  Mines 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Vermont 

V 


Virginia 

Virginia 

Polytechnic  Institute 
Washington  and  Lee 
Washington  State 
Washington  (Seattle) 
Washington  (St.  Louis) 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan  College 
Wesleyan  University 
Western  Reserve 
Whitman 
Williams 
Winthrop 
Wisconsin 
Wittenberg 
Wooster 
Worcester 

Polytechnic  Institute 
Yale 


CALIFORNIAN 
Ffono,  C;ilil 


SAINT  PAUL 
Si.  Paul,  Minn. 


MULTNOMAH 
Portland,  Ore. 


PALACE 

San  Francitco,  Culif. 


w 


ST  JAMES 
San  Diego,  Calif. 


WALDORF  ASTORIA 
New  York,  N.  Y 


ONONDAGA 
Syracuse,  N. Y 


WOLVERINE  JJENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Detroit,  Mich.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Intercollegiate 


Alumni  Hotels 


Every  Dot  Marks  an  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Southern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Claremont 
Bethlehem,  Pa.,*  Bethlehem 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Bankhead 
Boston,  Mass.,  Copley-Plaza 
Chicago,  III.,  Blackstone 
Chicago,  111.,  Windermere 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sinton 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Neil  House 
Danville,  111.,  Wolford 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wolverine 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  M uehlebach 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Lincoln 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Biltmore 
Madison,  Wis.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Radisson 
Montreal,  Canada,  Mount  Royal 
New  Orleans,  La.,  M onteleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Northampton,  Mass. , Northampton 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Peoria,  111.,  Pere  Marquette 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 


Portland,  Ore.,  Multonomah 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Coronado 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Saint  Paul 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Onondaga 
Toronto,  Canada,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana-Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  is  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Secretaries 
and  Editors  of  the  participating  colleges  and  directed  by 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York, N.Y. 


DIRECTORS 


J.  O.  BAXENDALE 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Vermont 


STEPHEN  K.  LITTLE 
Pnnceron  A/umni  Weekly 
Princeton  University 


J.  L.  MORRILL 

Alumni  Secretary 
Ohio  State  University 


W.  B.  SHAW 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Michigan 


A.  C.  BUSCH 
Alumni  Secretary 
Rutgers  College 

R.  W.  HARWOOD 

Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
Jdarvard  University 


JOHN  D.  McKEE 

Wooster  Alumni  Bulletin 
Wooster  College 

HELEN  F.  McMILLIN 
Wellesley  Alumnae  Magazine 
Wellesley  College 


W.  R.  OKESON 

Treasurer  of 
Lehigh  University 

R.  W.  SAILOR 
Cornell  Alumni  News 
Cornell  University 


ROBERT  SIBLEY 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  California 

FLORENCE  H.  SNOW 

Alumnae  Secretary 
Smith  College 


KING  EDWARD 
Toionto,  Can. 


E.  N.  SULLIVAN  ‘ LEVERING  TYSON 


Alumni  Secretary  Alumni  Federation 

Penn  State  College  Columbia  University 


BANKHEAD  BETHLEHEM 


LYCOMING 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Williamsport,  Pa. 


E.  T.  T.  WILLIAMS 
Brown  University 


MONTELEONE 
New  Orleans,  La. 


SOUTHERN 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MULHLEBACH 
City,  Mo. 


BILTMORE 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


COPLEY- PLAZA 
Boston,  Mass. 


LINCOLN 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


•WINDERMERE 
Chicago.  111. 


OLYMPIC 
Seattle.  Wash. 


SACRAMENTO 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


NORTHAMPTON 
Northampton,  Mass. 


XLhc  Glevelanfc  XLvmt  Company 
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